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Here’s where good 
cartridges count most 


A close contest—every man a crack 
shot—the difference in the final result 
is a matter of a hair’s breadth. That’s 
where the accuracy of U.S. Cartridges 
may mean the difference between win- 
ning and losing. 

U. S. Rim- Fires win most of the 
important 22-calibre contests. The 
priming in these cartridges does not 
foul the barrel nor “pit” it. We have 
one rifle that has fired 250,000 shots 
and is in better shape than some rifles 


after 5,000 shots with other ammuni- 
tion. 

All U.S. Rim-Fires—including the 
N.R.A., which was used in winning the 
world’s championship—are made with 
this non-fouling, non-erosive priming. 
It adds thousands of rounds to the life 
of a rifle. 


If you have never tried U.S. Car- 
tridges, buy a box. Use them and if 
they are unsatisfactory in any way, the 
dealer will return your money. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CoO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James 
Robertson Lead Co,, Baltimore; Hington-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 


CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 
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JOYMOTOR 


MODEL 7 


Perfect Power at last for 
your Rowboat 


Ease of Starting 
Extra Power 


Dependability 


This new Joy- 
motor embodies 
the high degree 
of mechanical 
perfection speci- 
fied in the best 
standard auto- 
motive construc- 
tion. 











Excels in— 





You'll recognize 
a big advance in 
rowboat motor 
design. 


Write for 
particulars 


JOYMOTOR MFG. CO. 
1412 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS 
The accompanying cut shows our new model 


2 H.P. 
FOUR CYCLE 


REGAL 


for fishing boats 


starts easily —con- 
tinues to go after 
starting and throt- 
tles to a slow trolling 
speed, 





Weight, 125;Ibs, 
Other Sizes up to 50-H.P. 
REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY 


10 GRAND ST. COLDWATER, MICH. 


(Match the Tang of the Country Air 


with luncheons of delicious 
SMITHFIELD HAMS 


By Parcel Post direct to you 
at seventy-five cents per 
pound. 


American Produce Exchange 
Dept. ‘0’, Richmond, Va. 


‘THE HAM 
THAT MADE 
VIRGINIA 
FAMOUS” 
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tions to the STOLL line this year 
provide the “automobile gypsy’ with every camp 
comfort in the most compact, light weight and money- 
saving form yet devised. Be sure it’s a STOLL. 


Stoll Collapsible Luggage Carrier 


Nothing like it. It collapses on the outer edge of running 
board, entirely out of the way, and is instantly adjusted to 
any height. When half high, the doors will clear. One 
glance shows its utility and advantages over any other. Write 
for catalog. 


Stoll Utility Bed—$26. 00 


Our new No, 27 Utili Folting B Bed, —_ less steel springs; fills every outdoor 
sleeping requirement. Its adjus table legs 5 idle the seats of any touring car. With- 
out changes, it can be used in any wall tent, auto tent, porch, lawn or ma the house. 
The frame is re-enforced all steel, built upon the same #) ig systems as th A Out- 
fit--sagless, non-stretchable and long lasting. Folds 45 inches long by 5 iocene thick. 
Weight, 45'pounds Price, rite for catalog. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING Co. 
3255 Larimer Street DENVER, COLO. 


It will identify you. 
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OF 


AFRICAN 


INTO HUNTING GROUNDS SELDOM VISITED BY 


a 








GAME 


CIVILIZED MAN MUST BE PREPARED TO SUFFER THE DISADVANTAGES OF SUCH ISOLATION 





all other continents, for it con- 
tains a greater wealth and variety 
of game than is found elsewhere and is 
prolific of that which gives the highest 
form of sport—dangerous game. The 
reason for this is that, naturally well 
stocked with animal life, it is the least 
civilized and least populated continent 
in the world and so, in the wilder and 
more central parts at any rate, the game 
still has wide areas 
over which it may 
roam and graze as yet | 
little disturbed by the | 
exterminating influ- © 
ences of civilization. 
The hunter who pen- 
etrates to hunting 
grounds seldom visited 
by civilized man must 
be prepared to suffer 
the disadvantages of 
such isolation; such 
are: lack of roads, 
primitive means of 
transport, heat, fever, 
dirty water, poorness 
of food, the necessity 
to force a way through 
swamps and _ thick 
brush and the unwel- 
come attentions of 
myriads of insects— 
both noxious and mere- 
ly aggravating. The 
true nature-lover will 
think such  discom- 
forts but a_ small 
price to pay for the 
privilege of wandering 
in the heart of primeval nature. 





A S a hunting ground Africa excels 


HE dangerous game of Africa con- 
sists of:—The Elephant which is 
still numerous in the central, 
thicker and less healthy parts of the 
continent. The Indian elephant is 
smaller and less fierce than the Afri- 
can, it is strictly preserved and Dut sel- 
dom shot. The African elephant affords 





By MAJOR C. H. STIGAND 


the finest and the hardest sport in the 
world and—taken all round— it is per- 
haps the most dangerous of all hunting. 
To take my own experience, in shooting 
between fifty and one hundred ele- 
phants, I. have been once badly gored; 
once knocked over, several times charged 
—dropping the animal by a lucky shot 
at a few yards distant, and have been 
many times narrowly missed by them. 

The Lion is perhaps not quite so for- 





The end of a successful Rhino stalk 


midable as the Indian tiger but it is 
certainly a more dangerous animal to 
shoot. The reason for this is that it is 
generally hunted on foot, instead of 
from a safe and elevated position on an 
elephant’s back, as is the general method 
in India. Hundreds of sportsmen 
have been mauled by lion—the doctor 
who attended me when I was chewed up 
by a lion told me that I was his thir- 








teenth case. 


The Rhinoceros—There are two 
kinds of rhinoceros in Africa, the black 
and the white, of which the former is 
still common and the latter is plentiful 
in a circumscribed area. 

The Buffalo:—There are three kinds 
of buffalo of which two sort, the Cape 
and the Congo ‘uffaloes, are common. 
The former is found over the greater 
part of south, central and of East Afri- 
ca, and possesses the 
finest head, the latter is 
met with in the Congo 
and on the west coast. 
The third variety—the 
Abyssinian buffalo—is 
local to parts of Abys- 
sinia and adjacent ter- 
ritories. 

Some twenty years 
ago rinderpest had con- 
siderably reduced its 
numbers but the buffa- 
lo has now increased 
and is nearly as numer- 
ous as it was before 
this scourge thinned its 
ranks. It is a formid- 
able beast when wound- 
ed, as it generally re- 
tires to thick country 
where it can hear, or 
smell, the hunter fol- 
lowing it up and 
charge him unexpected- 
ly from close quarters. 
It is very quick to scent 
man, has very good 
hearing and sees as 
well as, or better than, 
the majority of bush animals. 

Other dangerous game are the Leopard 
—which is found in most bush and for- 
est countries but lies so close during the 
daytime that it is seldom seen—and the 
less formidable Hippopotamus—only a 
danger to one travelling, or hunting, by 
canoe—the Cheetah and the Hunting 
Dog. 

I am not quite satisfied that the 
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Hunting Dog is really a dangerous ani- 
mal to man. They will pull down any 
kind of game and appear quite fearless; 
often when I have met them, or shot one 
of a pack, they have approached fairly 
close and kept me under observation for 
some time. They have given me the im- 
pression that they were quite ready to 
come for me, and numers of old hunt- 
ers have told me of similar experiences; 
“for two pins,” they say, “the dogs 
would have come for me,” or, “if I had 
not shot the leader the whole pack would 
have been on me.” The fact 


remains, however, that in twen- "ei 


ty years experience of Africa 
and African hunters I have « 
never heard an authenticated in- Be; 
stance of a man having been 
killed, or wounded, by these ani- 
mals. 


F other game, there is only 

one deer in Africa, the 
Barbary deer, which is probably 
not African but has come from 
Europe. The game animals in 
which Africa excels are the 
hollow - horned ruminants; of 
these there are a great wealth 
and variety. These are grass 
and leaf eating animals of 
which the males at least, and 
generally both sexes, bear un- 
branched horns which are not 
shed annually, as with the deer, 
but continue to grow during the 
whole life of the beast. These 
horns are of the most varied 
shapes but all have hollow cores 
which fit onto corresponding 
growths of bone springing from 
the top of the head. 

In this group are found,—cat- 
tle, such as the Buffaloes and 
the Wilde beasts, or gnus; large 
antelopes, such as the Elands, 
Sable, Roan and the different 
kinds of oryx; spiral horned an- 
telopes of which the Kudu is the 
finest trophy and others are the 
Bongo, Situtunga, lesser Kuda, 
Nyala and bushbuck; the large 
group of the Hartebeests, with 
horns turned at right angles and 
the bastard Hartebeests, includ- : 
ing the Sassaby and Thiang, 
with curving horns but the same E 
ungainly bodies as the true 
Hartebeests. 

Then there is a big division 
with horns more or less, lyre-shaped but 
with the tips pointing forwards, all of 
which, nearly, are water-loving animals. 
Such are: the long-haired waterbucks; 
the Lechwes, of which Mrs. Gray’s 
Lechwe is the most handsome; the Kobs, 
the Puku and the Reedbucks, of which 
there are several varieties. 

Another very large division includes 
the Gazelles, thin-legged, 'wiry animals 
adapted to live in dry countries—of 
these the Grant’s gazelle bears the finest 
horns and the most curious is the long- 
necked Waller’s gazelle. 

There are the sheep, including the 
Ibex and the Barbary sheep, and num- 
berless other hollow horned ruminants 
from the Addax. Impala and Blesbok 
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down to the small fry such as Oribis, 
Steinboks, Duikers and Dik Diks. Of 
other sorts of game there are Giraffes 
and Zebras of several kinds; the Okapi; 
Pigs, from the giant hog to the ugly 
warthog; Hyaena of three species, and 
the Crocodile and the Ostrich. 

Apart from the game there are nu- 
merous other animals, many of them pe- 
culiar to Africa, of interest to the natu- 
ralist-hunter. Such are: the Gorilla of 
the Kameroons*; the Chimpanzee of the 
equatorial forests; the Colobus, Hussar 





The Sable Antelope 


and a quantity of other monkeys; Ba- 
boons; the Galago Lemur; several cats; 
Gennets; the African porcupine; the 
Ratel, or Honey Badger; Jackals; the 
Scaly Manis (the armadillo of the old 
world); and the curious ant bear (the 
ant-eater of Africa) whose tracks and 
burrowings are ubiquitous, although it- 
self never met with. 


HE types of country found in Africa 
may be divided up, for the pur- 
poses of big game hunting, into the 

following: ; 
1. The Plains. 
*Gorillas do not occur in the Congo water 


shed, but only north of it in the Ogowe River 
district—[Edmund Heller.] 
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. The Desert. 
. The Bush. 
. The Forest. 
. Swamps. 

. Mountains. 


Each of these divisions requires dif- 
ferent methods of hunting, and is, gen- 
erally speaking, the habitat of different 
game, although that typical of the vari- 
ous regions often overlaps. As examples 
of such overlapping one might instance 
the hartebeest, a typical game of the 

plains but which is also found 
*’* in bushes but not in thick bush; 
the lion, which inhabits both 
bush and plain; the bushbuck, 
which is typical of the bush but 
may be found on the edge of 
forest. So the groupmg of 
game, as inhabitants of the 
above types of country, can only 
be considered as generally cor- 
rect, just as the division of the 
continent into types is a purely 
arbitrary arrangement, for all 
sorts of country, intermediate 
between the extremes, is en- 
countered. 


THE PLAINS. 


HE rolling, treeless prairies 
of short grass are the hab- 
itat of hartebeests, zebras, 

wildebeests, oribis, steinbok, 
warthog and cheetah. Lion 
hunt the plains by night but 
generally return to bush, or 
scrub, to lie up during the day, 
or else take cover in a reed bed, 
or a treed riverbed. Many other 
kinds of game are found inci- 
dentally on the plains but most 
of them are mere visitors from 
bush, or desert, rather than real 
denizens of the prairies. The 
true plain dweller relies little 
on scent for locating an enemy; 
it depends chiefly on seeing its 
adversary as a moving object at 
a distance and avoiding it by 
its fleetness. It is interesting to 
follow along the edge of bush 
abutting on prairie and watch 
the different behavior of the ani- 
mals one disturbs. 

First, perhaps, one encounters 
a herd of zebra, or hartebeest, 
grazing near the edge of the 
bush. On sighting their enemy, 
man, they turn and fly into the 
open plain—to them, danger lies be- 
hind every bush, and safety means an 
oven field of view on all sides. Next 
one sees a Dushbuck, which has vent- 
ured out to graze a few yards from 
cover; it cocks up its head and then 
plunges into the bush and continues 
pushing its way through the vegetation 
until it has reached the center of a 
thick and tangled clump of under- 
growth. 

The plain-dwellers are mostly grega- 
rious, some of the herd scan the hori- 
zon whilst the rest graze. The wilde- 
beest often go so far as to post sentries 
at a few hundred yards from the main 
body—a solitary gnu standing conspicu- 
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The late F. C. Selons scattering a herd of Zebras while in pursuit of Gernsbucks 


ously on the sky line, and appearing to 
be the only one on the plains, generally 
indicates that there is a herd close by, 
concealed by some inconspicuous fold 
in the ground. 

These folds and dips on the plains 
are misleading. At first sight the 
plains look so flat and open that one 
imagines that one sees everything there 
is to see for several miles in every di- 
rection. If one watches more closely 
one finds game appearing and disap- 
pearing; a whole herd of zebra is swal- 
lowed up and, more astonishing still, 
the enormous bulk of a rhinoceros ap- 
pears where before there was nothing 
but open grass, stretching away into 
the distance until the heat haze blurred 
the vision. 

The typical plain-dweller is a stupid 
animal; it gazes at the passerby and 
canters off a few hundred yards when 
he approaches too closely. It can still 
be beguiled into standing until the 
sportsman is in range by the old ex- 
pedient of walking as if to pass it, side- 
stepping nearer and nearer the while. 
However, the game differ in tameness 
from time to time in a way I am quite 
unable to explain. Sometimes all the 
game on a plain will be as wild as 
hawks; at other times this same game 
will let one pass within a hundred yards 
and will even walk after one and show 
the greatest curiosity. 

It is in their dealings with lion that 
the plain-dwellers seem most stupid. 
They get caught time after time at the 
Same waterhole, by a waiting lion, 
without learning to take the obvious 
Precaution of approaching upwind. At 
night they fall an easy prey. I have 


often marvelled at the insouciance 
shown by game in the presence of a lion. 
The general conception of them as 
hunted and frightened creatures, for 
ever on the qui vive and flying before 
the king of beasts, is not ‘according to 
fact. I have seen lions walking through 
herds of game, passing within a few 
yards of some, and not an animal 
troubling to the extent of turning its 
head to see which way they were going. 


On one occasion I espied three belated 
lions returning home, followed closely 
by a small group of hartebeest. The 
lion reminded me of revellers returning 
home in dishevelled evening dress in the 
full light of day, and trying to escape 
public notice. They were very full of 
meat and slunk along in the most sheep- 
ish way, appearing most embarrassed 
by the curious interest shown in them 
by the hartebeest. Why these harte- 
beest should be so interested I do not 
know, unless they were attending the 
funeral of a brother, for, as a rule, 
they pay not the slightest attention to a 
lion; if a lion springs at one at night 
they gallop off a few yards and then 
start grazing again—either the lion has 
caught one, in which case the rest are 
safe, or it has not, in which case it will 
probably go off to stalk another herd. 

In South Africa is much of the typic- 
al prairie country—open plains of 
short grass with a sufficient water sup- 
ply from streams, or waterholes—but 
alas the game is now scarce. The most 
wonderful game plains in Africa are 
those of the highlands of East Africa, 
of which the Athi and Kapiti plains are 
the best known, reached by way of 
Mombasa and the Uganda railway. 


These countless herds of game could be 
seen in every direction, the most won- 
derful and incredible sight that I ever 
saw. In whichever way one looked 
there were herds upon herds peacefully 
grazing—Grant’s zebra, Coke’s Harte- 
beest, Wildebeest (gnu*), Grant’s and 
Thomson’s Gazelle, Warthog and, occa- 
sionally, Eland, Rhino, and other rarer 
visitors. Here also conditions are 
changing, for much of the land has now 
been settled over, but there are still 
other plains in both British and late 
German East Africa plentifully stocked, 
whilst the animal lover may see, but 
not shoot, the game in the reserve be- 
tween the railway line and the German 
border. 

Other plains are the Sabi and Pungive 
flats, reached by way of Beira, and 
the Bangweolo flats, to the south of the 
lake of that name, where great herds 
of Sassaby and Roan are found. In the 
plains of rather longer grass near the 
sudd area of the Nile, reached by river 
steamer from Khartoum, Thiang, Jack- 
son’s hartebeest and Baker’s Roan oc- 
cur. 

The plains have a charm of their own 
to the nature observer, but they are 
disappointing to the hunter. There is 
little scope for the exercise of his bush 
craft; tracking is useless where the 
game is visible miles off, and stalking is 
futile when there are thousands of pairs 
of eyes watching from every side. Suc- 
cess on the plains is chiefly dependent on 
the tameness of the game itself and the 
marksmanship of the shooter, who has 


*The name “gnu” applies only to the white 
tailed wildebeest which is confined to South Af- 
rica.—[Edmund Heller.] 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 316) 
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SPINNING FOR TROUT IN COLORADO 


CASTING A SPINNER AND LANDING IT SPINNING IS AN ART IN 
ITSELF WHICH CAN BE ACQUIRED ONLY BY LONG PRACTICE 


WAS fishing on the North Fork of 
i the Coeur d’ Alene river, in North 

Idaho, and having poor success. It 
was during the latter part of June and 
the stream was full of bull-heads and 
crawfish, and there seemed to be noth- 
ing that would lure a trout to strike. 
I had always been a fair fly-fisherman, 
but after two days of unsuccessful ef- 
fort in water that we knew contained 
trout in abundance, we were complete- 
ly discouraged and ready to take the 
trail for home with empty _ baskets. 

That evening as we sat by our camp 
fire on the river bank two lumber-jacks 
drifted by in a boat; they were fishing 
and getting a large trout with almost 
every cast. We hailed them with a 
query as to the bait they used. They 
shouted back “Spoon” and held up sev- 
eral large fish for our inspection as 
they drifted around the bend. 

We spent the remainder of the even- 
ing discussing the chances of getting 
some fish the next day on one of our 
spoons, and when we took stock of our 
supply we found that we only had one. 
I discovered that I had two pear! shell 
medium spinners that an enthusiastic 
tackle salesman had sold me the season 
before and that I had never used. 

We therefore agreed that my partner 
should take the heavy part of the pack 
and start over the trail to Kingston, 
and I would take the spoon and go up 
a short distance and fish down far 
enough to try it out. 

The following morning we were up 
with the sun, and after breakfast my 
partner started down the trail. I put 
our only spoon on my leader and 
started up stream. Our camp was lo- 
cated in a cottonwood grove a few hun- 
dred yards below the mouth of the Lit- 
tle North Fork and when I reached the 
bend directly opposite the mouth of the 
Little river I found that some saw-logs 
had drifted into a jam during the night 
and that by careful manoeuvring I 
would be able to cross by making a 
long jump to the opposite side. In 
making this jump I miscalculated the 
distance and landed in deep water and 
when I succeeded in scrambling to the 
shore I was much vexed to note that I 
had’ broken my leader and lost my 
treasured spoon. 

With no elation I got out one of the 
pearl spinners and put it on a new 
leader. Then I decided to try my luck 
in the Little river. 

To reach my destination I was com- 
pelled to climb a high rocky point to 
get around a long stretch of dead 
water on the main river and I struck 
the river about one hundred yards 
from where it joined an arm of the 
main stream. 

At this point the river was wide 
and very shallow, and both banks were 


By LOUIS A. THOMAS 


heavily lined with brush. I waded out 
into the center of the stream and 
looked up and down for a good place 
to cast. Not far ahead upstream was 
a riffle and a deep hole next to some 
rocks that looked inviting. 

I started wading upstream and wish- 
ing to get my leader soaked I let my 
line trail out behind me. I had pro- 
ceeded probably twenty feet toward my 
new destination when a sharp jerk on 
my line made me think I had hooked 
up on a snag. Looking in the direction 
of my hook I saw a large trout going 
full speed ahead down stream. Not be- 
ing sure how well he was hooked I 
tried to play safe by giving him a long 
run and plenty of line. I did not use 
an automatic reel in those days and 
when I stopped him he turned and 
came back up stream faster than I 
could reel in my line. 

As a result he got several yards of 
slack and passed me—headed for the 
deep hole upstream. I stopped him by 
stepping on the line; then he swam sev- 
eral circles around me and in my ex- 
citement I fell down. I managed to 
hold on to the pole and the fish, regard- 
less of a badly tangled line, stayed on 
the hook. I finally reeled him in by 
hand and landed him safely in my creel. 

After picking the tangles out of my 
line I made another cast in the shallow 
water below me and to my astonish- 
ment immediately hooked another fine 
fish. I located a break in the brush 
a short distance up stream ‘and landed 
him successfully. I repeated the per- 
formance a number of times and every 
cast brought me a good fish. The 
stream was clear as crystal and it 
didn’t seem possible that so many fine 
fish could lay in such shallow water 
and not be in plain sight. I soon dis- 
covered that the flopping of the fish on 
the rocks where I was landing them 
was chipping and breaking my spinner 
so I moved up to a better landing place. 

When my basket was just about full 
I found that my spinner was so badly 
broken that it wouldn’t spin, so I re- 
placed it with a new one and began 
moving up stream, selecting only the 
best holes, and trying only for the big 
fish. In an hour I had filled my basket 
and as much more as I could carry 
in a small sack used for carrying 
lunch. The more I caught the more I 
tried to catch only big ones. Finally I 
approached a point where the water 
rifled under an old log partly sub- 
merged near the opposite bank. A 
careful cast just next to the log term- 
inated my fishing almost as suddenly 
as it began for a big bull-trout grabbed 
my spinner and snipped it from the 
leader as if it had been a leaf on a 
twig. 

Reeling in my hookless line I real- 


ized for the first time that my back was 
aching with the load I was carrying. 
Finding a grassy bank I emptied my 
basket and sack and found that I had 
the limit of native cut-throat trout 
varying in weight from half a pound 
upward. 

After dressing them and packing 
them carefully in long grass for carry- 
ing I started for camp. When I got 
back to the main river I found that my 
friendly log jam had drifted out and I 
had to look for a new crossing. This 
I found on a long bar opposite the 
Carlson Ranch. With the weight of 
my fish for ballast I was able to make 
the crossing, wading down stream at 
an angle. 

After picking up my pack at the 
camp I started over the trail for Kings- 
ton. I stumbled along with my load, 
which grew heavier as I went along, 
and I was finally compelled to divide 
the fish into two packs, carrying one 
ahead for some distance and then going 
back to get the other. This made slow 
traveling, and it was past midnight 
when I reached home. Thus I was initi- 
ated in the art of using a spinner. 

I have used it on all my expeditions 
since and am sure that there is no 
other single bait that will bring in as 
large a percentage of trout. 

On subsequent excursions I experi- 
mented with various kinds of spinners 
and I have even constructed some to 
suit my own fancy. As I formerly used 
different flies on different occasions and 
in different streams I now carry an as- 
sortment of spinners. I have instruct- 
ed a number of my friends in the use 
of the spinner and some who had no 
previous experience in trout fishing 
soon became experts. 

Successful fly - fishermen usually 
make good catches with the spinner 
because the same trick that lands a fly 
at the right angle to attract a trout 
will land a spinner spinning and keep 
it moving. 

The old time eastern fisherman who 
sits on the bank and watches a cork 
will consider spinner fishing rather 
strenuous because it requires constant 
motion and eternal vigilance to make a 
spinner go. The spinner must spin from 
the minute it strikes the water until 
you draw it out for a new cast. 

Casting with a spinner is an art in 
itself and will be acquired only by long 
practice. A good knowledge of fly 
casting gives an excellent basis upon 
which to begin the use of the spinner. 

I have often heard fly-fishermen be- 
wail the fact that a windy day had 
spoiled their sport. To any one who 
understands using a spinner a windy 
day will be welcomed with delight. I 
have made some of my best catches 
when the wind was blowing so hard 
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that a fly-fisherman would have wound 
up his line in disgust. If you know of 
some trout stream where there is a con- 
siderable stretch of dead water filled 
with schools of fish that can never be 
tempted to bite try them some windy 
day with a spinner. 

Take your position facing the wind 
if possible; make a long cast and draw 
the spinner toward you, keeping the 
line taut by whirling your spinner. 
The fish will usually follow your spin- 
ner and strike just as you slow up to 
withdraw for another cast. I have 
yet to find the “fish that won’t bite,” 
that cannot be caught in this way. 

The spinner is the only lure I know 
that is never out of season. One year 
I was stationed on the North Fork of 
the Coeur d’ Alene in January. Some 
of the Finn lumber-jacks went out and 
made some good catches with white 
wood worms, fishing through the ice. 
I tried their system but had poor suc- 
cess. I then went to a riffle where there 
was open water, put on my spinner, 
and in less than an hour I had a string 
of fish that would have done credit to 
a warm afternoon in July. I could 
easily have had the limit but my hands 
got so cold I could not take the fish 
off the hook. 

I have fished with a spinner when the 
spring floods were at their height and 
the water so muddy that it hardly 
seemed possible that a fish could see a 
bait, and I have also fished in small 
streams where the water was so low 
that only the deepest holes would con- 
tain water enough to float a fish, and 
in both cases I have had excellent re- 
sults. 

On a small stream if the water is not 
swift and quite clear I prefer to fish 
up stream. The ideal stream for spin- 
ner fishing is the stream with a contin- 
uous number of shallow bars and deep 
holes. The most successful cast is 
made by throwing your spinner direct- 
ly across the stream if possible, having 
it strike about six inches from the op- 
posite bank and drawing it toward the 
center of the stream. Always be sure 
that a fish is not following it before 
you draw out for a new cast. The fish 
frequently follow a spinner the whole 
length of a cast and strike when you 
slow up to draw out. 

During the summer when grasshop- 
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pers and. frogs are jumping off the 
bank I find my trout that is ready 
for the spinner in shallow water close 
up to the bank. He generally gets the 
spinner the instant it strikes the water. 
A quick cast under a shady willow 
bunch or where the water riffles over 
a large rock will usually bring results. 

In most trout streams of the North- 
west salmon eggs are considered good 
bait, and I have tried them frequently 
with varying degrees of success. Once 
I spilled a can of eggs on a riffle by 
accident and noted that as they floated 
down into deep water they were eagerly 
devoured by the waiting trout. I bait- 
ed a hook with eggs but could get no 
strikes. I then put on a spinner and 
cast over the deep water just after 
throwing in a handful of eggs and 
caught several large fish. For late fall 
fishing I always carry a few cans of 
eggs and when I find a deep hole where 
a large school of fish has laid up for the 
winter I can aways make a good catch 
after throwing in a few handfuls of 
eggs. 

In the late fall I have also made some 
good catches of white fish on a spinner 
but one has to use a small one and fish 
deep. 

On Clear Creek, a tributary of the 
Clearwater near Stites, Idaho, I discov- 
ered, as I thought, some very large 
trout in a deep hole. The season being 
late I tried for them first with bait and 
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had no luck. Then I selected a place 
where I could make a good cast and 
put on a spinner. When the spinner 
hit the water every big fish in the hole 
made a dash for it and I hooked one of 
the largest. He settled back to the 
bottom like a lump of lead. I pulled 
with every ounce of my strength. I 
thought the tackle would stand, but the 
fish exhibited no inclination te run and 
splash and try to free himself. 

I worked my way around to a bar di- 
rectly below where he was lying and 
continued to exert a steady pull on the 
line. After what seemed a long time 
the fish began to slip toward me an inch 
at a time. I kept up the steady pull 
and thought I would be able to drag 
him over the bar but when I had him 
out where the water was about six 
inches deep he gave one mighty flop 
and the line broke. I jumped in front 
of him and began to kick and was suc 
cessful in landing a kick that sent him 
out on the bar in shallow water; them 
I threw myself over him on all fours 
and held him down with the weight of 
my body until I had squeezed the life 
out of him. I was somewhat surprised 
when I found that I had a large salmon 
instead of a trout. Thus I learned that 
salmon will always fight a spinner in 
the vicinity of their spawning grounds. 
Since then I have caught many salmon 
with a spinner. 

Over on the Gunnison River in Colo- 
rado I had excellent success with my 
spinners. I was there last year from 
the time the season opened until the 
middle of August. As a boy I learned 
to fish with flies on the Gunnison River 
but with a spinner I was able to outdo 
even my boyhood feats. 

The Tomeiche is one of the best 
streams for spinner fishing that I know 
of. The fish feed close to the banks 
and seldom bite on the bars as they 
do in most streams. A place where an 
irrigation ditch pours over a bank is 
sure to hold a large rainbow waiting 
for a frog to hop off the bank and a 
spinner will get him every time. 

I used larger spinners in the Gunni- 
son country than I have ever used any- 
where else because the streams are full 
of large Lochlaven trout and they have 
large hard mouths. Unless your tackle 
is strong you will come to grief. And 
it will be “the big ones that got away.” 
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UP THE HUMBER TO THE BIG FALLS 


TAKING DORIES UP A WILD RIVER IN NEWFOUNDLAND IS HARD WORK 





HE Reid-Newfoundland 


Railroad Company’s 
circular asserts that 
“the Humber is a_ noble 


river and full of fish.” We 
all smiled a bit when we 
read it and swallowed it 
with just a grain of salt, 
but the appeal was there. 

There were eleven of us 
in the party that sailed on 
the Boston-Yarmouth boat 
on July first—three school- 
masters and eight near-col- 
legians. All of us were 
husky and full of the spirit 
of adventure, but there was 
a long, long way to travel 
to the promised land. Cus- 
toms officials at Yarmouth 
took considerable convinc- 
ing and some of our money, 
but finally admitted there 
was a possibility of our 
going that far. Nova Sco- 
tia trains took us in two 
days to the port of North 
Sidney, but that was a civ- 
ilized ride in comparison to 
what we were going to en- 
dure. 

We arrived at North Sid- 
ney in the early evening 
and took the shuttle train 
to the dock. There was the 
good ship “Kyle” ready— 
no, not for three good 
hours after scheduled sail- 
ing time—to take us north. 
At last we got under way 
and after a disagreeable 
night bucking high seas in the teeth 
of a northeaster, we arrived at 
Port Aux Basques. The sight that 
met our gaze was anything but 
cheerful. Bleak, wet, rocky bluffs, 
with a little Customs House at their base 
and a diminutive train waiting for pas- 
sengers. We soon got through with the 
Custom officials and boarded the train 
for Curling, a train of tiny cars on a 
narrow gauge track. 

The less said of that six hour ride the 
better. The motion of the cars was 
jerky and abrupt. There were frequent 
dangerous careenings as we passed 
along hillsides covered with stunted 
spruce or through caribou barrens. 
Our arrival in Curling, our so-called 
jumping-off place, was an event to call 
forth heartfelt thanksgiving. 

We had intended going up the Humber 
River to the Big Falls at the start of 
our trip, but turbulent water prevented. 
Consequently, we put off this part of 
our trip to the second period of three 
weeks and started by freight for Sandy 
Crossing on the way to the Sandy Lake 
country. At about eleven at night we 
unloaded at the Sandy Crossing Bridge 





BUT THE SALMON FISHING AT THE END BRINGS FULL REWARD 


By THOMAS KNIGHT FISHER 
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Jud tries his luck at the foot of the falls 
in the midst of a barren waste. A 
quickly improvised shelter of two boats, 
oars, and tent flies furnished protection 
from the elements. In a few moments a 
roaring blaze was going, and as hot soup 
was being passed around, our spirits 
quickly revived. As we were all dead 
tired, however, we soon turned in for 
a sound sleep. 


ITH the coming of the morning 
we began to enjoy the reality 
of an outdoor life of which we 

had dreamed for months. We 
launched and loaded our two dories and 
two light boats,—chosen for their car- 
rying capacity and safety in the hands 
of inexperienced boys—and for four 
days travelled upstream through wild, 
barren, and wind swept country to the 
last few rapids below Sandy Lake. 
Here was where we first found trout in 
large numbers. 

Listen to this, ye lovers of the sing- 
ing reel. In two hours’ time our net 
catch of brook trout was one hundred 
and twenty-five, ranging from three 
pounders to quarter pounders. It didn’t 
take us long to make up our minds 













that we were hungry. Con- 
sequently, there was a con- 
certed rush for camp, where 
frying pans, cornmeal, 
grease, and later catsup 
were at a premium. How 
many did we eat? Seventy- 
five as a starter! Then we 
had supper. When we had 
finished, twenty-five good 
trout were still left for 
breakfast. 

Perhaps you have been 
wondering if it was worth 
while coming so far. Per- 
haps you no longer harbour 
those doubts. 

Across twelve miles of 
beautiful Sandy Lake we 
rowed and far up into the 
Birchy Lake country We 
had seen noble specimens of 
caribou and moose. Ducks 
were everywhere. Beaver 
were at every turn, and a 
loon or snipe held solitary 
watch over the waters at 
frequent intervals. 

We were now in territory 
beautiful beyond belief. 
Great red rock and spruce 
covered mountains rose 
from the very water’s edge, 
and the scene was almost 
the same as in parts of Gla- 
cier National Park, though 
a little wilder and of a 
more “lost country” aspect. 
We took time to climb two 
neighboring pinnacles and 
view that marvelous pan- 
orama of connected lakes, of wood- 
ed hills, and long belts of brown cari- 
bou barrens. Oh, it was good to be 
alive and enjoy it all! 

Soon, however, it was time to turn 
back downstream if we were to com- 
plete our trip up the much vaunted 
Humber River to the cherished Big 
Falls. Three weeks had passed in seem- 
ingly as many days. When finally we 
crossed Deer Lake and camped for the 
night at Mosquito Island at the mouth 
of the Upper Humber, we were hard- 
ened and experienced campers, ready 
for the struggle against the worst rap- 
ids in Newfoundland. We had no 
guides and wanted none, though many 
a sage head had wagged back at Curl- 
ing and many a knowing wink had been 
exchanged over these “fool campers 
who will soon be back for help.” 

That night, the night before starting 
for the Big Falls, we determined to 
have a royal feast, and such it was, 
Trout with catsup, split pea soup, 
boiled potatoes, canned spinach, rice, 
twenty-two biscuits apiece, jam, coffee, 
and peaches with condensed milk made 
up the menu. Nothing was left over. 
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HE first rapids were about three 

hundred yards long at a point 

where the river was scarcely sixty 
yards wide. Hence, an enormous vol- 
ume of water was cramped into a nar- 
row runway, which was littered with 
huge boulders and crossed with jagged, 
irregular, and treacherous ledges hav- 
ing deep holes on the lower side. Wad- 
ing carefully along near the right hand 
bank and pushing or pulling our boats 
and dories, we tried to make headway 
against the foaming, swirling current. 
For about fifty yards we advanced 
safely, but then found it necessary 
to double crews and take one dory 
at a time. Shorty, a man over six feet 
tall and weighing close to two hundred 
pounds, heaved at the stern. Pete, 
Sandy, Morse, and Pat struggled at the 
side, while Jud and I hauled on the 
painter. 

“Heave her all!” grunted Shorty and 
up she went, though we could barely 
stand against the force of the swift 
water. 

“Yay! Look—a—Pete!” spluttered 
Morse with his mouth full of water. 

“Don’t lose your grip on the gun- 
wale!” sang out Sandy. 

“As an imitation of floating sea-weed, 
you’re a wonder,” muttered Jud, as he 
struggled with the painter. “Get your 
feet down on bottom and help a fellow. 
We're not going to haul you up this 
blasted stream too.” 

At it we went again, though with 
many a jest and laugh as one or another 
barked his shins or fell over a rock up 
to his neck in the water. The whole 
process of progression was very slow 
and tiring, our advance at times seem- 
ing to be only a matter of inches. For- 
tunately the water was of a comforta- 
ble temperature. 

Above these rapids were a few miles 
of steady water, where we could row, 
then a constant succession of rapids 
for nine long miles. If any of you have 
waded against a current, you know 
what that means. That evening around 
the fire our spirits and strength began 
to revive, though there was many an 
unspoken word of thanks that the day 
was done. Just then there was nothing 
on earth quite so enticing as bed, even 
though we had to place our spruce 
boughs over a veritable quagmire. 

A cheery breakfast in the morning 
sunshine put another aspect on things. 
The worst was over, regardless of four- 
teen more miles of rapids. The water 
became more shallow and less turbulent, 
though rowing was impossible. 


OR two more days we plodded cheer- 
fully forward. When would we 
reach the Big Falls and see the 

salmon we were after? Rapids, rapids, 
more rapids! Many a long stretch had 
we patiently traversed with ears 
straining to catch the roar of the falls, 
and thrilling with eager hope that the 
next bend would bring us to them. Had 
we made a mistake in our calculations? 
Were we on the wrong— 
“Look! The Falls! 
that!” 


Oh, look at 
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For a moment there was an awed and 
impressive silence as every eye swept 
in the glorious scene. 

Straight across the river was a 
gleaming white band sparkling in the 
sunlight. 

With a hoarse and triumphant shout, 
Amos fairly howled, 

“Will you look at those salmon jump- 
ing!” 

Sure enough, the silvery, quivering 
forms of the gamiest fish in inland 
waters were flashing up out of the boil 
to rise fifteen feet and drop on top of 
the falls, or missing, to plunge back be- 
low. Four, five, six were jumping to 
the minute. 

Gradually we took in the rest of the 
scene. In the immediate foreground 
was the river bed filled with many big 
rocks and ledges barely protruding 
through the water’s surface, with many 
small pools filled with white foam, the 
whole about a hundred yards wide. On 
both sides were cliffs rising a hundred 
feet or so, covered with birch or spruce 
till they approached the falls, where 
they showed black or grey. 

On top of the left hand cliff, about 
forty yards from the falls, we found 
an excellent camping site. There we put 
up our tents where we could look down 
on both falls and river. Feverishly we 
worked, carrying boxes of provisions 


Taking dories up the Humber River, Newfoundland 


and duffle bags up the narrow and steep 
zigzag path. While Shorty and I 
worked over the coming supper, Amos, 
Jud, Peter, and Pat got out their Jock 
Scots, rods, and reels, and went to try 
their luck. Four, seven or eight-pound 
grilse was the net result of a half hour’s 
fishing. A couple of these we boiled 
and for them prepared a sauce from egg 
powder. You who have tasted fresh 
salmon just taken from water, can ap- 
preciate the delicacy of that evening 
meal. They were grilse that we ate that 
night, but it wasn’t long before a twen- 
ty-three pound salmon graced our hum- 
ble board. 


S we lay around a crackling fire in 
the darkness of early evening, 
and the corncob pipes were glow- 

ing, a supreme contentment settled over 
us all. We were at peace with the world 
and happy beyond measure. Had we not 
reached our goal without accident and 
feasted our eyes on the glorious sight? 
Had we not caught salmon and eaten 
them? Had we not taken dories where 
dories had never been before? 

The moon was just showing full and 
round over the opposite cliff. Far down 
below, amidst a muffled roar, the beauti- 
ful Big Falls glistened in the pale and 
subdued light, through a misty, glit- 
tering veil of spray. 


Salmon jumping in the Falls of the Humber 
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HERE had never been a celebra- 
tion of Independence Day in Tam- 
pa, Florida, and I was requested 

by the Mayor of the city to plan and 
arrange the features for such an event 
on July Fourth, 1895. Accordingly I 
appointed several committees to take 
charge of the details of the affair, and 
owing to their executive ability and 
great interest in the matter it proved 
to be an unqualified success. 

A revenue cutter in the harbor fired 
salutes at sunrise, noon and sunset. 
During the morning there was a very 
creditable parade, consisting of several 
organizations, American, Cuban and 
Spanish, and a number of patriotic 
and business floats. At the courthouse 
square, beginning at noon, there was 
a concert by the 
American and Cuban 
brass bands, with the 
reading of the Decla- 
ration of Independ- 
ence and Washington’s 
Farwell Address dur- 
ing the intermissions, 
which were listened to 
with general interest 
by the assemblage, and 
was followed by cheers 
and by cries of Cuba 
Libre from the Cubans, 
and at the conclusion 
of the exercises both 


bands played “Dixie” 
in unison. 
During the _  after- 


noon there were regat- 
tas on the bay, and 
horse races and bi- 
cycle races at the race course. At 
DeSoto Park thousands of Cubans cel- 
ebrated the afternoon with national 
games and dancing. The Spanish con- 
tingent went to Ballast Point Park 
and celebrated in a characteristic man- 
ner. All went merry as a marriage 
bell, without a hitch, and without an 
untoward incident. At night there was 
a very creditable display of fireworks 
from a raft on the river in front of 
the Tampa Bay Hotel, the effect being 
duplicated and heightened by the re- 
flections on the water. The celebra- 
tion closed with a grand ball at the 
hotel Casino, and a fancy dress ball 
at the Spanish Casino. In view of the 
success of the function I was presented 
by the citizens with a gold headed cane, 
suitably inscribed, and with the date, 
July 4th, 1895, and a vote of thanks 
from the officials. 


T the end of December, 1895, and 
the beginning of January, 1896, 
there occurred the most disas- 
trous cold waves ever known in Florida. 
At Tampa the thermometer registered 
19 dgrees F. with a slight flurry of 
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snow. Not only was the entire crop 
of oranges frozen solid, but all the 
young orange groves north and east of 
Tampa were killed root, bole and 
branch, while old groves were killed 
to the ground. However, it was a bless- 
ing in disguise, inasmuch as it proved 
the futility of orange culture in cen- 
tral Florida; and since that time quick- 
er returns and greater profits have 
been realized from small fruits and 
truck farming. 

A friend who had lost a promising 
young grove of twenty acres was la- 
menting his misfortune to me, saying 
that his fine trees were only fit for fire 
wood. I said: 

“Some day you will be glad that the 
catastrophe occurred; and in the mean- 





Creek water pond at Bozeman Station 


time there is more prospective profit 
in your dead trees than there would 
have been in an abundant crop of 
oranges. Have a machine constructed 
in Connecticut for making wooden 
toothpicks, and then with a small cir- 
cular saw and an electric motor con- 
vert your dead trees and those of your 
neighbors into toothpicks. The first 
wooden toothpicks were made of orange 
wood, which is eminently suitable for 
the purpose, being white, tough, close- 
grained, and as flexible as a quill. Try 
it; it will at least give you something 
to think about and occupy your time, 
instead of crying over spilt milk.” But 
he was a horticulturist and not a man- 
ufacturer, and he proceeded to pile up 
his dead trees which he burnt to ashes 
to fertilize his land for ‘a crop of to- 
matoes, celery and lettuce. 


N the year 1896 Marshall McDonald 
the U. S. Fish Commissioneer died, 
and there were several applicants, 
myself among them, for the position. 
My advocate was U. S. Senator Cal- 
vin Brice, of Ohio, who wrote me one 
day that President Cleveland had 
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agreed to appoint me. It was the im- 
pression in the Fish Commission, as I 
learned, that I would be the next Fish 
Commissioner. But there is many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and lip, and soon 
afterward I learned that Mr. Cleveland 
had appointed Captain John Brice, a 
cousin of Senator Brice, somewhat to 
the surprise of everyone. I simply said 
Sic transit gloria, and wrote a letter of 
congratulations to my friend Captain 
Brice. 

It was not until several years later, 
when I was living at Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, that I learned why Mr. Cleveland 
changed his mind. After the death of 
Senator Brice, which occurred soon af- 
terward, his secretary, Mr. G., became 
the secretary of U. S. Senator Clark, 

of Montana. One day 

Mr. G., when on his 
“ way to Butte, Montana, 

to confer with Senator 

Clark, stopped off at 

Bozeman to call on me. 

While at luncheon, he 

said to me: 


“Were your docu- 
ments concerning the 
Commissionership _ re- 


turned to you from 
Washington? You had 
backing enough for a 
member of the Cabinet.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I 
have them yet. Among 
them were recommend- 
ations from two or 
three members of the 
Cabinet, heads of sev- 
eral of the depart- 
ments at Washington, a good many sen- 
ators and members of the House, beside 
the governors of five states, many men 
of affairs and scientific men, but they 
seemed to be of no avail when Captain 
Brice appeared on the scene, inasmuch 
as blood is thicker than water.” 

“Why, Doctor,” he protested, “you 
do Senator Brice an injustice; he was 
loyal to you to the end. Have you 
never heard why Mr. Cleveland ap- 
pointed Captain Brice.” 

“No,” I replied, “I never gave the 
matter a second thought.” 

“Well,” he went on, “it was this way. 
Your appointment had been decided 
upon, but just before it was announced 
an advocate of Captain Brice arrived 
in Washington from California. and 
informed Senator Brice that his cousin 
desired the position, and expected his 
influence. The Senator told the party 
that he could do nothing for him as the 
place was already promised to another 
man at his request, and moreover that 
his cousin was not qualified for the 
position under the law. He added that 
unless he could find some one with more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 320) 
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THE WEAPONS TO USE FOR BASS 


A FRANK DISCUSSION ON CASTING RODS AND TACKLE GLEANED FROM MANY, YEARS 
OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN FISHING FOR THE BRONZE-BACKED WARRIOR 


HE chief requirements for a good 

bass rod are as tedious of enu- 

meration as the necessary points 
that go toward making up the pedi- 
gree of a thoroughbred horse or set- 
ter. In fact, I doubt whether they 
have ever all come to light as yet. 
Any old-time angler will appreciate 
this fact, and inform one that, al- 
though there are rods and rods, there 
are, after all, but a 
very few that are 
really worthy of a con- 
tinued use by the bass 
fisherman, day after 
day, upon the waters 
of his favorite ponds 
and streams. 

As to the best ma- 
terial for the construc- 
tion of a rod, I do not 
suppose there ever will 
be a satisfactory me- 
dium — established. 
There are some who 
will recommend the 
bamboo, others tha 
lancewood and so on 
through the list of re- 
silient woods familiar 
to any rod collector, 
and yet there is an- 
other class of fish- 
ermen who tell us 
that there is only one single material 
to be considered at all, and that is 
steel. They are all sincere in their 
likes and dislikes, and their favorites 
are, to them personally, the only kind. 

I have had some experience along 
this line, and know how to sympathize 
with these idealists. There is one par- 
ticular old split-bamboo fly rod that I 
have in mind at the present writing 
which, although warped and battered 
with the rough usage of many years’ 
hard campaigning on stream and lake, 
has been given a place in the most 
sacred niche of my possessions. I often- 
times recall, as I lovingly run my hand 
over its tarnished ferrules and ragged 
windings. the many happy days that 
I have followed its tip along some of 
the best bass streams I have ever 
known. It has been throuch the mill 
and never yet has it played me false, 
always responding to the vicious lunge 
or the unlooked for strike with a 
grace and staunchness that has made it 
my pet; it hangs just richt. 

Day after day have I whipped my 
lures with it and each evening a strong, 
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untired arm has invariably come in 
with my lagging feet. There are few 
things in this world that a fisherman 
loves stronger and deeper than his 
trusty old rod, and it is with such 
understanding that I look upon the host 
of arguments advanced among my 
angling friends as to the virtues of their 
silent comrades. 

Among others that I might mention 
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is an old 5 foot lancewood bait rod, 
which is some place under God’s golden 
sunlight at the present time I trust, 
that will never be forgotten by me. I 
used it for one trip through the kind- 
ness of a friend, and the memory of 
the muskies that the faithful old stick 
clung to and brought to gaff for me 
taught me to look upon its aged ap- 
pearance with something akin to rev- 
erence. 


GOOD rod is a mighty difficult 
thing to choose at first sight. 
Nothing but a spell of hard usage 
will serve to bring out its good and 
bad points. The restful balance. the 
resiliency of the entire thing and the 
strength, so that one can come to place 
reliance in it, thereby banishing wor- 
ry and nervousness, all these good qual- 
ities will come to the front with good, 
steady usage under all sorts of weather 
and stream conditions. 
When these qualities are found to be 
‘a part of the rod and when they are 
allied with that undefinable something 
which causes one to put all his trust 


into the most important item of his 
possessions, then it is safe to say that 
the rod is a good one and, regardless 
of price or maker, worthy of a place 
in his kit. 

There are rod makers, of course, who 
make it a rule to try and build into 
their rods all these things that serve 
to constitute a perfectly satisfying tool, 
and they place before the buyer an 
article that as a rule 
can be relied upon. 
With this in mind it 
is then but a question 
with the intended buy- 
er as to the material 
he wishes his rod built 
of. 

For general, all 
around hard service I 
have about come to the 
opinion that the steel 
rod is the safest one 
to take a chance on. 
There is no doubt but 
that it will stand up 
under the most severe 
strain and climatic con- 
ditions. Equipped 
with agate tip it makes 
a model casting rod.” 
On the other hand 
I personally pre- 
fer a_ split - bamboo 
or wooden rod when it comes to casting 
bait day in and day out; it seems to 
me that there is a sensitive vitality 
within the bamboo and wooden rods 
that can not be found in the metal. This 
might possibly be due to personal pre- 
dilection, as I have always favored the 
use of the bamboo in my angling, but 
at any rate it is a good, safe material 
to pin one’s faith to. 

After bamboo I have found lance- 
wood ‘a good rod material. There is a 
liveliness and pleasing lightness to it 
that makes a rod of that construction 
dainty and satisfying to use. In play- 
ing a hooked fish I do not know of a 
rod that telegraphs all the details of 
the fish’s actions more vividly than the 
lancewood; there should be at least one 
of these rods in every man’s outfit. 

A great many virtues found in a rod 
are due to the nature of its fittings in 
the way of windings and guides. The 
bamboo and the wooden rods should be 
well wound with some good grade of 
silk in order to insure them against 
svlitting at the seams and checking, 
and over all should be applied several 
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coats of the best varnish so as to pre- 
serve the wood from moisture. 

I do not think it necessary to have 
the guides entirely of agate. The prin- 
ciple idea in fitting a rod with agate 
guides is because it is desirable to take 
away as much friction from the line 
when casting as possible. Agate accom- 
plishes this because its hard surface is 
more impervious to this fault than any 
other material known, but on the aver- 
age casting rod, which should be short, 
anywhere from four to five and a half 
feet, there is really very little wear ex- 
cepting at the tip of the rod. In be- 
tween the tip and the reel the line will 
rarely ever touch the guides unless they 
should be of a small size. Therefore I 
believe and I have found that most of 
the old-time users of the bait-casting 
rod think likewise, that a large agate 
tip, and from one to three, in propor- 
tion to the length of the rod, large, 
German silver rings or trumpet guides 
comprise the ideal fittings for a rod 
that one expects to use day in and day 
out under all sorts of conditions. 

A line used on such a rod will, I 
have found from actual experiments, 
last just as long as on a rod fitted 
throughout with agate tip and guides. 

In a full agate fitted rod there is dan- 
ger of breakage. In knocking around 
through rough, wooded country or in a 
fishing boat they are often cracked. 
Sometimes it is not noticed at the time 
and a line shooting through with the 
force of a lusty cast will without fail 
be severed or so badly frayed as to 
be rendered worthless for use. With 
only the tip made of agate and the bal- 
ance of the guides constructed of some 
non-breakable material this danger is 
reduced to a minimum. The same 


thing applies to a fly or long bait rod. 


S the history of the taking and re- 
fining of the precious metals 
would be quite incomplete without 
more or less description of the grosser 
materials with which they are sur- 
rounded and associated, and which 
greatly add to the labors and perplex- 
ities of the individuals engaged in such 
pursuits, so a review of surf-fishing 
would lack a fitting finalé without men- 
tioning somewhat in detail what may 
properly be termed the “dross of the 
sea,” together with something of the 
annoyances given the angler through 
their activities. 

Pests they undoubtedly are in the 
main, and the angler is frequently 


justified in treating them roughly and 
a choice expletive may be pardoned oc- 
casionally when he finds his tackle al- 
most inextricably tangled in the maze 
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HEN not in use the rod should 
receive careful attention to keep 
it in its proper shape. Often it 

will be noticed that an angler who 
seems to take good care of all the other 
parts of his tackle neglects to give any 
attention to the position of his rod 
when it is not in use, leaning it care- 
lessly against a tree or the tent for the 
noon day rest period or for the night, 
jamming it in all sorts of strained 
places in the boat while still-fishing or 
resting; this results in a warped and 
misshaped rod. 

Although a rod may not lose its ef- 
fectiveness by this kind of treatment, 
it causes it to lose the balance and elas- 
ticity it formerly possessed and de- 
tracts from its appearance. 

It is natural that all wooden rods 
and in a measure steel also, although 
not so much as with the wood, should 
draw, with time and use and weather, 
out of their original shape. This can 
in a measure be counteracted by a little 
care when the rod is not in use during 
the winter and even throughout the 
summer season by hanging the sepa- 
rate sections, or if a one-piece rod, the 
entire stick, up in some dry place by 
means of strings attached to nails or 
by braces put high enough from the 
ground so as to allow the rod to be sus- 
pended without touching anything. This 
will allow it to come back to its orig- 
inal lines. 

When a rod is not in use it should 
be kept in a wooden form that just 
barely allows of its entrance and should 
be well bound with twine and protected 
by a waterproof cover. 

The casting rod ought not to exceed 
5% feet in length. Personally I prefer 
one shorter than that, say 4% to 5 feet, 
having a large tip of agate, adamant 
or German silver guides and a cork grip. 

A short rod allows one more chance 





THE ANNOYING DROSS OF THE SEA 


SOME OF THE PESTS THE SURF FISHERMAN MUST CONTEND WITH 
WHEN HE GOES FORTH TO CAPTURE THE GAME FISH OF THE SEA 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


of legs and claws of the giant sea- 
spider, or in the loose-running machin- 
ery of the horsefoot or king-crab. 

The angler will in all probability 
meet most frequently with the “calico” 
or spotted crab. It is an ubiquitous 
creature of medium size and has an 
enormous appetite. It never seems to 
sleep, nor to be off duty, and is ever 
alert to seize the bait and burrow in 
the sand with it, no matter when or 
where it may be cast. Tides work no 
influence on him except perhaps to 
sharpen his appetite for their next 
change. No matter what the nature of 
the bait may be he will eat it and in a 
qualifying sense, be it understood, the 
term WILL expresses that he is both 
willing and determined to eat it. 

There are two ways to preserve your 
bait when these pests are about: one is 
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to work brushy places, or in the lee of 
steep banks, also there is less vitality 
consumed in working a rod of this size 
than a long, unwieldly one for a day 
at a stretch. The heavier plugs shoot 
away from the short rod with as much 
ease as apples thrown from the end 
of a sharpened switch. 

Still-fishing calls for a longer rod, in 
which case I prefer a bamboo bait rod 
to one of steel, wood or vine, anywhere 
from 9 to 10% feet in length, and from 
5 to not over 7 ounces in weight. 

An 8 foot rod makes a good length 
for live bait and _ still-fishing, and 
should be as light as possible. It al- 
ways seems to me that one gets more 
sport and action out of his fish with a 
good length, light rod. 

If fishing with live bait from a boat 
it is a good idea to locate a prospective 
pool or stretch of current, and have out 
more than one rod; say three, one on 
either side of the boat, and the third 
can be used to troll or to cast the bait 
into weedy coves, among lily pads or 
about stumps and logs. In fishing in 
this manner care must be used when 
a fish is hooked and the idle rods should 
be taken in before the bass is played, 
otherwise there is a good chance to 
tangle things up. 

In small bass streams I use a medium 
heavy-weight fly rod, 9% feet, weight 
between 5 and 6 ounces. It is strong 
enough to handle a fair sized minnow 
or frog and a No. 1% spinner or a No. 
3 and 3% spoon bait all work well on 
it. By striping the line from the reel 
I can reach places that would be impos- 
sble to negotiate with a heavy outfit. 

It is a good idea for every fisherman 
to have more than one kind of rod in 
his outfit. I do not recommend that he 
have a great many, but two or three of 
various styles will be found not incon- 
venient at times. As to the price to pay 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 325) 









to keep it in your bait-box and go home, 
the other, and the one usually resorted 
to, is to adjust a cork on the leader 
close to the hook which will float the 
bait the length of the leader from the 
bottom, and is usually effective. 

The only thing on earth or in the 
waters thereof that these fiends seem 
to fear is the striped bass. When 
one of these fish is adout, there will no 
longer be any annoyance from this spe- 
cies of crab, as they are considered a 
delectable morsel by this superb fish. 
It is most amazing how quickly the best 
adjusted bait can be stripped from the 
hook by this little devil of the sea. 

A man I once knew told me of an ex- 
perience he had while bottom fishing in 
Jamaica Bay. He was using blood- 
worms and became so annoyed through 
the plunderings of this miscreant that 
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finally he stopped baiting and allowed 
his tackle to lie idle on the bottom. 
After awhile he became aware that 
there was something working about his 
line and was much surprised to see one 
of his pink-spotted tormentors come 
claw after claw up his line, then down 
his rod to quite near his hand, where 
it reared up on its hind legs and looked 
hungrily into his Sait box. 

While this incident has never been 
verified by the writer, still it illustrates 
the character of the beast, and serves 
as an illuminator in general. It needs 
no further description, as every angler 
has met up with it many times and has 
contributed much expensive bait to its 
bill of fare. 


noying at times is the giant 

spider. This is a hideous crea- 
ture, usually met with in muddy chan- 
nels of rivers and bays and sometimes, 
but not generally, around fishing piers. 
It is dark—nearly black—in color, and 
has a great spread of legs, entirely out 
of proportion to its body, on the ends 
of which are its claws or nippers. As 
they are cream colored they have the 
appearance of being ‘ivory - tipped. 
Their legs, when extended, frequently 
measure fifteen or more inches, and are 
many jointed and armed with the most 
vicious of nippers which can readily 
sever a gut leader or line. 

Fortunately this is not a species that 
is an ever-present evil. It has the pe- 
culiarity of disappearing from our 
waters at periods, and some seasons 
pass by without an individual deing met 
with at points where they are usually 
numerous. Their absence, however, 
never causes regret to the angler as 
they are an unqualified nuisance when 
present. 

Their hideous aspect when drawn to 
the side of the boat has, so it is told, 
caused many fishermen to eschew the 
use of “liquid baits” and to settle down 
into staunch, staid citizenship. 

The horse-foot or king-crab is an- 
other creature of most curious mien, 
but fortuantely is not so troublesome as 
the king spider, being not nearly so 
abundant and not so prone to search 
out the bait. They are at times, how- 
ever, all too abundant at such places as 
Barnegat and Egg Harbor Inlets, as 
well as at many other points along the 
southern New Jersey coast. 

They are most peculiar creatures, 
having somewhat the shape of a horse’s 
foot, and travel broad-end foremost, 
and are completely housed within a 
hard shell. When seen moving along at 
a distance they resemble nothing so 
much as an inverted scoop shovel drag- 
ging a long spiked tail behind. 

When turned on their backs they are 
quite helpless and the labyrinth of 
waving short legs displayed is astound- 
ing. They are all set going at once and 
each one in a different direction, mak- 
ing it a physical impossibility to count 
them. It is said that no one has been 
able to count more than a hundred legs, 
as they wriggle about so much it be- 
comes confusing to proceed with any 
degree of accuracy. 


A NOTHER crab which is very an- 
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The common skate 


They are extremely troublesome to 
the fisherman when they do hover over 
his bait, inasmuch as they invariably 
get line and leader all tangled up with 
their legs, and they seem to take a 
fiendish delight in tying a loop or knot 
for each leg involved. When the tackle 
becomes fouled by one and the reeling- 
in process begins, they instinctively 
bury the broad expanse of shell in the 
sand and the subsequent landing be- 
comes a matter of sheer strength of 
tackle and patience of fisherman. 

They are not, however, so entirely 
worthless as the two foregoing species, 
for they are regarded as quite a deli- 
cacy by barn-yard fowl. How any self- 
respecting chicken could bring itself to 
the point of indulging in such a feast 
as this creature might present is quite 
beyond the writer’s ken. Why put a 
confiding chicken to the task of work- 
ing through a ton of bones and shell to 
secure an ounce of questionable food? 

Of the familiar edible blue Crab, not 
much may be said that is detrimental to 
its character. It rarely becomes much 
of a nuisance to the angler. True, 
there are times when using live min- 
nows for certain kinds of bottom-feed- 
ing fish, that this crab will cut the bait 
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up badly, but it has the rare quality of 
holding to the desired morsel until 
brought to the surface, and can fre- 
quently be boated if handled carefully. 
Besides, it makes good eating, and if 
the fisherman desires he may carry it 
home and make direct reprisal for the 
bait it may have destroyed. Again, it 
is a bold warrior and seems anxious at 
all times when in captivity to take a 
fall out of its captor, and will without 
hesitancy—if opportunity offers—take 
a most punishing strangle hold on its 
adversary, no matter how great its size 
may be, and usually wins first blood and 
puts its adversary to rout. So, while 
in a way the blue crab may be classed 
as dross, albeit he is so good a battler 
that he commands respect, and besides 
he never meddles with the affairs of the 
surf fisherman, as it is only in rivers 
and bays that he protrudes his presénce. 

The above embraces all there are of 
the crab family which may be expected 
to give annoyance in either surf or bay 
fishing along the middle Atlantic coast, 
but, it may be said in passing, they will 
be found sufficient. 


of life we come to the family of 

rays or skates. These are distinc- 
tive in species and not, as many people 
think, just big and little members of 
one family. 

The first for review is the little skate, 
met with in all channels of rivers and 
bays as well as in the open surf. It 
appears to be present nearly the entire 
year, at least on the middle Atlantic 
seaboard. It is the first to greet the 
fisherman in his early endeavors, and 
is very reliable in finding his bait. It 
is rarely taken on the flats, but in the 
deep waters of the sloughs along the 
beach it is prevalent and very annoy- 
ing, as it rarely takes the bait with suf- 
ficent vim to give the man at the rod 
any notice of its presence, and he only 
learns that his bait has been disturbed 
when he starts reeling in his line; then 
the perceptible drag gives him due no- 
tice of what his tackle has connected 
with. It rarely exceeds a foot in width 
and has many spines protruding from 
its upper surface. 

When drawn on the beach it has the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 328) 


Prriite on to quite another form 


inflated blow-fish—one of the pests of the sea 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 


FORTY years ago a number of canoeists gathered 

at Crosbyside Point, Lake George, and founded 
the American Canoe Association, an organization 
that today is referred to as the finest example of 
purely amateur sport in the world of outdoor 
activities. 

To commemorate the founding of the Association 
and honor the founders, a special. meeting of the 
club will be held at Huddle Bay, Lake George, on 
June 26th, to dedicate a suitable monument. 

All canoeists are invited to attend the meeting 
and there will be a committee to meet them at Lake 
George Village, N. Y. It is an event that will un- 
doubtedly appeal to canoeists old and young. 


SUMMER SHORE BIRD SHOOTING 


‘THE charm of shore bird shooting lies in the 
fact that it opens up to the sportsman natural- 
ist a wide field for observation and sport of no mean 
order at a time of the year when he is longing for 
activity and other game fields are closed to him. 
In the sultry days of the latter half of August 
if he is ambitious and longs for exercise, he can 
explore the marshes and the reed fields or traverse 
the hot sandhills and both will yield a world of bird 
life that he can identify readily. If he wishes to 
loaf and rest he can do so quite at ease in a boat, 
an easily constructed blind or the shelter of some 
old wreck half hidden in the sand. From this 
point of vantage he can watch the circling flocks, 
study their habits. warm the barrels of his gun 
and have a bag at the end of a lazy, restful dav 
that will be remembered quite as pleasantly as more 
strenuous experiences. 

In this issue, Mr. Nichols, one of our editors, 
takes his readers to the haunts of the shore birds. 
No sportsman or naturalist has given these deni- 
zens of the beaches closer study, and his article 
will appeal to all sportsmen who combine a love of 
sport to a deep love for nature. 
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BLUE JAY HUNT IN CALIFORNIA 

EVERAL years ago blue jay hunts were in 

vogue, but more recently little attention has 
been paid to the bird accused by the sportsmen of 
destroying quails’ eggs. Of late, however, a well 
organized blue jay hunt was held at Hollister, Cali- 
fornia. Sixty sportsmen were divided into two 
rival teams and a week chosen for the hunt. When 
the final count of birds was made at the end of the 
week the total showed 1,531 blue jays. One team 
outdistanced the other by 210 birds and this win- 
ning team were the guests at a big barbecue held 
by the other team. One hunter bagged 233, and 
the second best was 139. 

The California game commissioner has made the 
following comment on this hunt. It is well worthy 
of careful consideration: 

Whether such organized blue jay hunts are bene- 
ficial to the interests of game and other birds is 
still doubtful. That the blue jay deserves to be 
placed on the blacklist few will deny, but that blue 
jays good and bad, and there are good blue jays, 
should be killed off in large numbers is a question. 
Whether blue jays are actually as destructive to 
quail as to tree nesting birds is also something that 
still has to be proved. Doubtless, many arguments 
can be given on both sides, and the thing which is 
needed is more evidence. When those engaged in 
such a hunt spend as much energy in trying to de- 
termine the food of the blue jay as they do in mak- 
ing a large kill of birds a solution of the problem 
will be forthcoming. 


THE ELUSIVE WOODCOCK 
THE woodcock is at once the most elusive and 
fascinating of game birds and at one time or 
another has been the subject of more unusual re- 
ports and observations than any bird followed by 
sportsmen. 

The song or love note of the woodcock, the carry- 
ing of their young for considerable distances, the 
tramping over the boring grounds so as to entice 
worms to the surface, have all been thrashed over 
many times. Nevertheless, there is always some- 
thing new being turned up about them. The latest 
relates to a peculiarity of their flesh which makes 
it repulsive to cats, dogs, hawks and ground ver- 
min, consequently exempting them from attacks 
of these enemies. 

It is stated that hawks will not strike them and 
that dogs and cats will not eat them and that even 
the bodies of these birds when found occasionally 
in the coverts never: show signs of having been 
nibbled at by ground vermin. 

There is, to be sure, a peculiar odor about the 
bird, but it is not particularly stronger than that 
of the prairie chicken or the plover. Most dogs 
are fond of the flesh of the prairie chicken and other 
game birds, but just what is the trend of their appe- 
tites toward the woodcock we do not know. 

Young dogs will usually point woodcock before 
they will another game bird and old dogs are gen- 
erally much stauncher on them than they are on 
the partridge or the quail. 

The fact that hawks are never seen striking 
woodcock mav be accounted for largely by the fact 
that a woodcock cover is not a particularly ad- 
vantageous field of operation for the hawk. That 
their flesh is repulsive to ground vermin and other 
enemies is a new one. What is the experience of 
our reader? 
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THE AUTO CRUISER 
THE automobile has become such an important 
factor in the life of this country and so many 
tourists are cruising our highways and camping by 
the roadside that it is only a question of a few 
years before every wide-awake municipality will 
have its public parking and camping ground. 

Denver, Colorado, we believe, was the first city 
of importance to provide accommodations for. vis- 
iting auto camp tourists, and the California maga- 
zine, Outdoors, reports that more than a score of 
southern California cities recently drew up meas- 
ures intended to insure the greatest conveniences 
and comfort for visiting auto camp tourists. 

Some of the special features of the rules adopted 
at the Long Beach gathering are that motorists 
will be allowed to spend only two weeks in any one 
camp except upon local renewed privilege. Gas 
for cooking, electricity for lighting, telephone ser- 
vice, public comfort stations, water, showers or 
bath are some of the facilities to be universally 
provided in these municipal outdoor camps. No 
repairs will be allowed on cars while in the camp, 
neither will salesmen be allowed to make their 
headquarters there. 

It is further indicated that all camp grounds 
will be beautified by the planting of trees and 
flowers, that they will be open at all hours of the 
day and night and be in charge of a custodian who 
will see to the enforcement of all rules and regula- 
tions and generally look after the comforts of vis- 
itors. Fees to be charged to motorists will be 
based upon the amount invested to provide the fa- 
cilities as outlined. 


COLORADO GAME CENSUS 

‘THE annual game census for the fifteen National 

Forests of Colorado indicates that greater pro- 
tection is necesary, and deer are far fewer in num- 
ber than in some of the smaller eastern states. 
An accurate count is impossible, but since the work 
of the Forest Rangers requires that they spend 
much of their time in the regions occupied by the 
wild animals, a fair estimate is possible. 

Several years ago, elk were brought in by the 
Forest Service, in conjunction with the Biological 
Survey and with the help of local organizations, 
and distributed in areas where only small bands 
were in existence and to localities where, many 
years ago, they were abundant but had been en- 
tirely exterminated. The elk have increased until 
the estimate now shows 5,640 animals within the 
State. The number on each forest varies from 10 
on the Leadville and Uncompahgre Forests to 1,925 
within the White River Forest. 

The number of black-tailed or mule deer is 21,- 
780 and of white-tailed 42. These latter all within 
the San Isabel Forest. There are still a number 
of antelope on the eastern plains and one lone one 
in North Park, but there are but 20 of which the 
Forest Service has record, these being entirely 
within the Pike Forest. 

Mountain sheep now number 6,720, black bear 
2,690 and silver tip bear 35. Beaver are decidedly 
on the increase as a result of many years of a rigid 
closed season and now number 38, 100. 

The so-called predatory animals, in spite of con- 
stant war made upon them, are far too numerous 
for the increase of game animals. The estimate 
gives mountain lions 740; gray wolves 190; lynx 
cats 6,965; foxes 2,455 and coyotes 26,485. 
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During the year just closed there were killed 
by individuals 963 deer, 172 bears and 132 beaver 
while those killed by predatory animals number 
983 deer, 325 mountain sheep and 10 elk. The 
beaver were trapped under permit issued by the 
State Game Department. 

The number of predatory animals killed by all 
persons other than officers of the Biological Survey 
was 29 mountain lions, 30 wolves, 579 lynx cats 
and 4,036 coyotes. 

The number of fish fry placed in unstocked 
waters and in our much depleted streams, through 
the efforts of the Forest officers, from both Gov- 
ernment and State hatcheries, was 4,293,400. The 
results of such plants will never be what they 
should be until maturing ponds are established 
along the streams, 


CHECKING UP THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 

HE desire to learn what became of birds that. 

flew south with the approach of cold weather 
led Audubon—the great American naturalist—to 
place silver threads about the legs of a brood of 
phoebes. The following spring he was rewarded 
by having two of the birds return to nest near the 
haunts where they learned to fly. 

This occurred early in the nineteenth century, 
and was the first known case in America of bird 
banding. Since that time this means of securing 
information on the movements and life history of 
migratory birds has been used by many societies, 
and every fall thousands of birds fly south, each 
bearing a narrow numbered ring on one of its legs. 

It is the plan of the Biological Survey of the de- 
partment, which is supervising the bird-banding 
work, to advance this method of research along 
two principal lines: first, the banding of fledglings 
as formerly practiced; and second, the systematic 
trapping and banding of adult birds. As the band- 
ing of fledglings has the advantage of affording 
valuable information on the ages of birds, the sur- 
vey wishes to encourage these activities, but it de- 
sires to lay special emphasis on the added value 
of the systematic trapping of adults. 

With the establishment of a_ well-connected 
chain of trapping stations throughout the United 
States and Canada, regular “returns” are confi- 
dently expected by department specialists with re- 
ports of retrapped birds that had been banded at 
the original and other stations. Data thus afford- 
ed are already indicating the exact lines of migra- 
tion of individual birds, the speed of travel, and 
innumerable items of interest, many of which have 
a direct bearing upon the study of life histories 
and the administration of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act with which the department is charged. 

The department issues bands of two types to co- 
operators in the work. One type is the split ring 
band for all small birds, and the other is the flat 
strip band that is adjustable for all large birds. 
For general land-bird trapping the so-called Gov- 
ernment “sparrow trap” has been found the most 
satisfactory. The bulletin contains details of con- 
struction of this trap. It also discusses other 
methods of trapping, the operation of traps, han- 
dling and releasing birds, and filling out reports. 
Federal trapping permits for this work are re- 
quired under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Ap- 
plications for permits and requests for the bulletin 
should be addressed to the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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BIRDS OF NATURE’S TIDES 


THE BIRDS OF “NO MAN’S LAND” BETWEEN THE WET AND 
DRY, COMPRISING PLOVERS, TATTLERS, STINTS, SNIPES, ETC. 


By J. T. NICHOLS, Associate Editor FOREST AND STREAM 


AVES advancing and retreating 

on the shore are symbolic of the 

ebb and flow, the constant swing 
backward and forward, which marks 
the balance between nature’s diverse 
elements. There is a group of birds in- 
timately associated with the shifting 
no-man’s-land between the wet and the 
dry; and it is the purpose of this essay 
to call attention to how their habits are 
moulded so that they avail themselves 
of ground alternately dried and inun- 
dated. They are the shore-birds or 
Limicolae comprising plovers, tattlers, 
stints, snipe, and so forth. Wherever 
such ground occurs, there is an open- 
ing for some shore-bird. 


II 


The waves of the ocean on long 
stretches of sandy shore are followed 


of this sort in the Carolinas that I first 
met with the oyster-catcher. I had 
landed on the sand point which bounds 
the inlet to Beaufort harbor on the 
east. Back from the sea side and 
above high-water mark, was a consid- 
erable strip of low flat dry shell-strewn 
sand. Behind this the ground rose 
gently, dotted with grotesque lifeless 
skeletons of bushes and small straggly 
trees, evidently appearing again after 
a period of submergence beneath drift- 


Further east a brown pelican was 
crouched on the crest of the beach fac- 
ing seaward. When I got quite close 
to it, it rose unsteadily on its feet and 
merely flapped and scrambled down 
across the narrow intervening stretch 
to float about in the wash of the surf. 
Close to its own tracks, in the sand 
nearby, was the unmistakable imprint 
of the feet of a bald eagle, a not too 
welcome companion. Returning some- 
what later on sand exposed by the fall- 
ing tide, the pelican allowed me to pass 
close by between it and the water with- 


| out protest, being evidently too ex- 


| hausted to care. 


backward and forward by some of | 


the smaller shore-birds. Various spe- 
cies are associated with the changing 
tides which twice daily expose bars of 
mud in the bays and sand along the 


ocean shores; rich treasuries of small | 


crustaceans, mollusks and 


marine | 


worms on which they feed. Pale-backed, | 


knot and black-breast plover, with its 
smaller companion the turnstone, feed 
on the sand bars and dowitchers probe 
the mud flats with their long bills. Here 


also numerous little ringneck plover run | 


abount or stand motionless, their dark 


brown backs and secant* markings of ‘ 


their heads and breasts rendering them 
difficult to see when so standing. Clouds 
of the smaller species, collectively 
known as “ox-eyes” on Long Island 
shores, also frequent the flats. The 
greater yellowleg is, to a considerable 
extent, a tide bird frequenting the flats 
as also the muddy margins of creeks 
which thread the marshes, when these 
are exposed by the falling tide. 

Along the ocean shore between the 
drift at high water mark and the dunes 
there are frequently level dry strips 
dotted with old bleached clam-shells. 
This is an area rarely claimed by storm 
tides and winds of winter, and where 
in warmer months the nesting piping 
plover’s pale colors match the dazzling 
sand, as its mellow plaintive notes 
drift through the warm sunshine. 

To what extent this dry sand area 
figures as a shore-bird habitat is a 
little uncertain, but it was on a shore 


*Certain bold color markings, which break up 
a bird’s outlines, are supposed thereby to ren- 


der it less conspicuous when standing motion- 


less. These are technically known as “secant 


markings.” 


ing dunes which had swept back from 
the point over their heads. 

A high warm wind was sweeping in 
from the south, streaking the sea with 
tier on tier of hurrying white-caps. 
The sky and air were heavy with haze, 
sometimes the sun burning through to 
deluge everything in a soft but blind- 
ing glare. It was a scene of the ut- 
most wildness and uncanny desolation. 
A flock of probably a couple of hun- 
dred close-bunched small Limicolae 
was wheeling dizzily over the dry flats 
to windward and between me and the 
sun. Presently they swept past like 
a puff of smoke and disappeared down 
the wind. A few other shore-birds 
seen later were excessively wild, and 
conditions were most unfavorable for ob- 
servation. Sanderling and piping plover 
were identified. 


| west, 
| blacker. 
| were flying east well off-shore, and a 
| single white adult stood out in bold 
| relief against the blackness for an in- 
| stant as its course curved up from the 


| visible promising shelter. 
| of the dunes dropped sharply above 
| extensive thick-set growth containing 
| cedar and live-oak, as though about to 
| break over and engulf the trees, and 


The clouds piled up in the south- 
lead-colored, then blacker and 
A few dirty-brown gannets 


water. Inland the tops of woods were 
The crest 


here I reached a haven, crouched be- 


| neath one of these as the squall broke 
| over the dunes, so well sheltered that 


I lighted and smoked my pipe without 
inconvenience. Presently I notice a 
green lizard clinging on a twig, close 
to my hand, which escaped deftly when 
I undertook to grasp it. 

This sharp shower was of short dur- 
ation, though thereafter intermittent 
light rain rode in on the wind. Fol- 
lowing the shore-line, I had come 
abreast once more with the shell strewn 
flats. I thought I caught the creaking 
cry of some bird above the sound of 
the wind. Sure enough, there were two 
oyster-catchers wheeling to alight! 
They moved away from my approach 
over the sand of the flats with consid- 
erable speed, and little apparent ef- 
fort, keeping their distance, when I 
seemed to gain on them, by short 
flights. 


III 


Certain. shore-birds are dependent 
on the condition, wet or dry, of the 
coastwise marshes, varying irregu- 
larly over a considerable period of 
time. Heavy rains or exceptionally 
high tides cover these with one or more 
inches of water which gradually evap- 
orates or runs off until the surface 
may become dry and crusted, unsuit- 
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able as a feeding ground. Every few 
years an exceptionally severe winter, 
perhaps, will kill the marsh grass, leav- 
ing patches dead and brown when the 
surrounding area grows tall and green 
in the ensuing summer. Gradually the 
old stubble on such dead spots breaks 
down and in wet times a pool of shal- 
low water is formed unhampered by 
grass. Such spots (which will last for 
several years till gradually invaded 
again by living grass) are the favor- 
ite feeding grounds of the lesser yel- 
low-leg and many other birds in mi- 


gration. The marsh has been dry and 
sun-baked for days, perhaps for weeks. 
An occasional bird flies over it but 
does not alight. Then it is flooded 
again and almost immediately they are 
feeding in such pools in flocks. If it 
remains wet they gradually decrease 
in numbers. Apparently the first water 
on dry ground is most attractive to 
them. Likely it washes out numerous 
insects within their reach and wakes 
the other small creatures of the marsh 
on which they feed, to a short period 
of special activity. The actual amount 
of water apparently is not an essential 
factor. Sometimes the yellowlegs are 
barely wetting their feet in the low 
places or, again, wading in water to 
their thighs, with apparently equal 
contentment. But, however, small or 
great the initial depth of water, when 
it begins to dry up rapidly the flocks 
are usually off to some other ground, 
leaving only stragglers behind. Of 
course, there are limits to the amount 
of water a given species can put up 
with. It may be too deep for any of 
them. It may be so deep that the 
larger birds only can alight and feed, 
and the little oxeyes go elsewhere. But, 
generally speaking, what suits one 
suits the other and when present in 
numbers there is a profusion of species 
of all sizes. The stray Wilson’s phala- 
rope, which visits our Atlantic coast, 
frequently associates with flocks of the 
lesser, yellowleg and I have seen one 
alight with a flock of these and swim 
like a miniature duck in the water be- 
tween the stubble where the yellow- 
legs were walking about. 

New water and new earth are equal- 
ly attractive. When the water is 
drained out of a mill-pond exposing its 
muddy bottom which has lain long con- 
cealed, or abnormal rains flood the low 
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part of a grassy field: if it chance to 
be in their migration season, several 
species of shore-birds will sometimes 
appear in a region where under ordi- 
nary circumstances none save the little 
spotted sandpiper are ever seen. 
Heavy rains cause puddles in the 
wheel ruts of a wood road, and one 
finds boring made by the woodcock’s 
long bill at their edges. I once had oc- 
casion to deepen a pool in a brook for 
the children to bathe in. Mud and silt 
dug from its bottom made low project- 
ing mounds on either side, and it was 


not long before these were marked 
with woodcock borings. It seems un- 
likely that anything of particular food 
value was obtained from them, but 
they were new ground claimed from 
the water, and as such to be investi- 
gated. 

To follow water-courses and coast- 
lines, to wet their feet occasionally, is 
a habit which seems common to every 
species in this group of birds. Some, 
it is true, live on dry plains or rolling 


country inland, catching grasshoppers 
and the like. We suspect even such 
birds of occasional ceremonial visits to 
the water which gathers in slight de- 
pressions of the plain or hollows be- 
tween the hills. Certainly the kildeer, 
a good deal of an upland bird, visits 
ponds and sloughs, and even the coast- 
wise marshes at times. The favorite 
haunts of shore-birds are dependent on 
fluctuations in the lands extending 
over very long, almost geologic periods 
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of time. Due to gradual movement of 
the earth’s crust, the submerged edge 
of a continent rises above the sea. The 
bottom slopes off so gradually that 
storm waves rushing shoreward under 
the whip of the wind drag and shorten, 
loosing velocity and power, finally 
pitching forward far out, and the ac- 
tual shore is lapped by impotent brok- 
en foam. Before it can successfully 
attack the coast, the sea must have 
deep water close under the shore, and 
it obtains this by pushing inland long 
ridges of sand raised from the bottom. 
Meanwhile these ridges form beaches 
enclosing quiet bays and sounds, whose 
channels scoured by the tide, lead to 
inlets surrounded by the shore-birds’ 
favorite sand pits and bars. Between 
the channels in the bays, mud is de- 
posited at high tide to form flats as 
the water recedes, and marshes come 
into being. 
IV 


Though there are favorite grounds 
where many diverse species gather, 
and though there is a certain free- 
masonry running through the group 
and one may find like and _ unlike, 
large and small travelling in the same 
flock, no two species of shore-birds 
are identical in their tastes or in their 
habits. As a result, in the early days 
before persecution had reduced their 
numbers, some kind was _ probably 
found almost everywhere. Now they 
are plentiful only in the best localities 
or close to some thoroughfare of mi- 
gration, where a diversity of species 
occur. When one does find some par- 
ticular kind away from the beaten 
track it is interesting to consider the 
reasons for its presence. This is a 
subject allied to the new and vaguely 
defined science we call Ecology. 


Whereas the south or ocean shore of 
Long Island, with its bays, marshes 
and beach-line is a favorite locality 
during the period of southward migra- 
tion, few species are at all common on 
the north shore, facing Long Island 


Sound. Marshes along this coast are 
small in area, flats“exposed by the fall- 
ing tide generally at the heads of long 
harbors, isolated by headlands which 
extend far out to the north. When the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 314) 
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THOSE3PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
THE. TRIP 


By FREDERICK C. Davis 


Y vocation (at present) I am a pho- 
to-finisher. I am the fellow at 
whom, when you return from a trip, 

you shove two dozen rolls of films, with 
orders to finish them. Very often—far 
too often—they are finished before they 
reach me! And thereby hangs a tale. 
One day a man entered my place of 
business and plunked down about twen- 
ty-five rolls of film. He wanted them 
finished, with one print each. I devel- 
oped the entire lot. When they emerged 
from the dark-room, my eyes were wet 
with tears, for among them a good pho- 
tograph was a rarity. The ones that 
were sharply focussed were accidental. 
None of them were exposed correctly. I 
wept. I expected the owner to weep, too. 
I refrained from making prints of the 
photographs for the simple reason that 
none of them was worth it. But lo! 
The man entered and registered sorrow, 
but he ordered a print made from each 
negative. I made them. People are 
that way, sometimes; they want me to 
waste perfectly good paper on bad nega- 
tives. When I showed the prints to the 
hunter, he said, slowly, 
“Well, they’re not so bad. = = 
I’ll take five more of each.” |) = 
That I did not collapse |~ 
right there convinces me |) 
that I shall live to a ripe old : 
age. I objected to the need- 
less waste of money. But 
the man did not budge; he 
wanted those pictures be- 
cause they were the only 
mementos of the trip he 
had. After an hour’s argu- 
ing, persuading, coaxing, 
threatening, praising, in- 
sulting, we finally weeded 
out the worst negatives as 
not good enough to print. 
There were then only sev- 
enty-two negatives left. 
Well, I made the prints. 
The final bill was 37.20. 
And there you _ are. 
I do not intend to preach 
here anything about the funda- 
mentals of photography. There are 
many books and magazines which con- 
tain that sort of stuff. All I want to 
say is, use a little horse sense in the 
matter of making your pictures. 


F you go out to the corner and make a 
picture of the building there, and the 
picture does not turn out well, you 


WE are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITORS. ] 


can go out again the next day and try 
it again. The building won’t run away. 
Not so on a hunting or fishing trip. 
Once the trip is over, there are no more 
pictures to be made of it. You have to 
be sure you’re taking good pictures 
when you do take them. You should not, 
like the poor fellow above and many 
others like him, wait until you come 
back home to haveyour pictures finished. 


Fig. 1. Attaching the apron to the reel 


If you do, you’re running some awful 
chances! If your pictures come out 
well, you’re a wonderfully lucky cuss! 
If they turn out badly, you have no one 
to kick around the block but yourself. 
The only common sense thing to do is 
to develop a roll of film now and then 
while travelling. Now, don’t object! 
It’s simply a question of whether you 
want pictures of your trip or not. I 
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dare say a professional photographer. or 
one that is constantly associated with 
photography as myself, could not go on 
a trip and return with every negative 
as it should be—that is, without test- 
ing a roll now and then while gone. 
Any man who knows photography will 
tell you to develop as you go. It is not 
necessary to develop every roll of film, 
nor is profound knowledge of photog- 
raphy necessary. Take one or two 
rolls, then develop one. If the nega- 
tives are all right, go right on as you 
went before. If they are not, you have 
a chance to correct your mistakes and 
save yourself much expense and many 
heartaches from spoiled pictures. After 
taking a dozen rolls more, develop an- 
other one. If you get good photo- 
graphs, your mind is set at rest. If 
you do not, it is a simple matter to ar- 
range things so that you will. It is 
not necessary to make prints of the 
negatives—merely develop the roll, and 
examine the film. 


Many are the fellows (and I was one 
once) who, returning from a trip, find 
every photograph ruined because light 
entered a tiny speck of a hole, in the 
bellows of the camera, and got to the 

film. Many are those who 
find their pictures incor- 
rectly focussed, or incor- 
rectly exposed. All those 
ru:ned negatives of what 
would have been cherished 
pictures can be avoided by 
the simple expedient of de- 
veloping a roll of film now 
and then as you go. 

Do you understand the 
process of developing? If 
so, do you understand it 
well enough to use the tray 
method of development? If 
you do, you are lucky, for 
the apparatus necessary 
will then be less bulky than 
the apparatus for tank de- 
velopment. Tray develop- 
ment requires: 

1 folding ruby lamp. 

A few extra candles for 
lamp. 

A few developer powders. 

About a pound of acid hypo. 

Two trays. 

Two film clips. 

All that takes up very little space, 
and the weight is negligible. 

But if you have not made your debut 
into the society of photographic facts, 
let the tray method alone! Use the 
tank method instead. I know the tank 
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method, except with film packs, requires 
a large box known as the transferring 
box, which is about twelve by seven by 
six inches. It would be impossible to 
carry that along on a trip. But I have 
figured out a way to dispense entirely 
with that bulky box. 


HE two photographs illustrating 
this article tell the story. Select a 
dark night for your work; a night 

on which the moon does not shine, if 
possible. Keep away from moonshine 
(no insinuations intended) when devel- 
oping the roll of film. If the moon is 
shining dimly retire to your tent and 
dq the work there. No white light, 
even the weakest, must get to the sensi- 
tive film for a fraction of a second. 

The roll of film to be developed is un- 
rolled and the gummed label on the end 
of the film is fastened to the paper 
backing. Then insert the end of the 
paper backing strip into the slot in the 
tank reel, and wind the paper on it 
until the end of the film strip is about 
six inches away. Wind so that the film 
and papers go over the axle of the reel, 
not under, and so that the film side is 
up. When the end of the film is about 
six inches away from the 
axle, slip the wire loops on 
the end of the apron into 
the hooks on the reel. The 
first photograph shows the 
reel just after the apron 
has been attached. Then 
keep on winding, taking 
care to keep the film and 
apron taut. The second 
photograph shows that. 
When the reel is fully 
wound, snap a rubber band 
around it, lower it into the 
solution cup which contains 
the developer, move it up 
and down a few times with 
the hook, and allow it to re- 
main a certain number of 
minutes, depending on the 
departure of the developer. 

That work must be done 
by red light, of course. 
There is a ruby lamp made 
which folds up flat and is then the 
size of a post card. This is ideal for 
the camper. Take along a thermometer 
to determine the temperature of the de- 
veloper. Don’t forget that thermom- 
eter, for upon it more than on anything 
else depends the quality of the negatives 
you obtain. 

The entire outfit necessary for de- 
veloping film by the tank method is: 


, Solution cup of film tank, including 
apron and reel. 

Folding ruby lamp. 

A few extra candles for lamp. 

A few developer powders. 

One tray. 

About a pound of acid hypo. 

Two film clips. 

A thermometer. 

Very little is needed additional to the 
tray method, and the results are much 
more even. The trays in both cases 
may be dispensed with entirely if you 
care to use some of your cooking uten- 
sils as such; no metal but aluminum 
should be used. And safety pins of rec- 
ognized strength may be purloined from 
other departments for use as film clips. 


NY book on photography—the lit- 

tle book that came with your 
a camera—will tell you the mechan- 
ics of either the tray or tank method 
of development. Be sure that you know 
how to use the method you intend to 
use before starting on the trip. 

After the film is fixed, there is the 
problem of washing. If you are near a 
stream the film can be hung so that it 
dips or hangs into the water. Do not 


Fig. 2. Winding the reel until all the film is in place 


allow any part of it to touch the stream 
bed, or other objects. A half hour in 
running water will wash the film. 

If there is no running water near 
you, you may fill a bucket with water 
(a smaller vessel will do) and allow the 
film to soak for five minutes each in 
about ten changes of the liquid. Or you 
may wash the film by running it, as 
when developing by the tray method, up 
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and down in a trayful of water. While 
the water should be changed about a 
dozen times, this is the only really good 
method when water is scarce. 

The film having been washed, it is 
hung up to dry. When washing a film 
in running water, the film clips must 
be affixed at that time; otherwise affix 
the clips after washing. In the morn- 
ing the whole strip will be dry (pro- 
vided it hasn’t rained). You can then 
examine your negatives and see if you 
ure getting good results. 

The appended table is not complete. 
But cut out the page and take it with 
you on your next trip—and use it. 
Note what is wrong with your nega- 
tives, and how to remedy the faults or 
prevent their happening again. The 
completeness of the table, though, is 
enough for any man (especially an 
outer) to use, and will be the means of 
saving your photographs from being 
disappointments. 

If you want good pictures, you must 
know as much about your camera as you 
do about your gun or fishing tackle. 
The question is, after all, whether you 
want pictures of your trip or not. You 
can settle it for yourself. 


A TABLE OF TROUBLES. 


EGATIVE is very thin. 
The image is weak. 

The only parts which 

are at all black are the sky. 

Cause: not enough ex- 
posure. Either too small a 
stop used, or too short a 
shutter speed, or both. Pre- 
ventative: get an exposure 
meter! And use it! An 
exposure meter is your one 
best bet. No remedy. 

Negative exhibits same 
signs as above, except that 
even sky portions are weak 
and thin. 

Cause: either very exces- 
sive under-exposure, or un- 
der-development. If tray 
method used, probably re- 
moved film too soon. If 
tank method used, same rea- 
son. You must use a thermometer. 
Preventative: leave in developer correct 
time. Remedy: negative may be in- 
tensified. 

Black streaks across films, blocking 
out everthing under them. Streaks may 
be in same position on each negative. 

Cause: a hole in the camera bellows. 
Preventative: find the hole by taking 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 332) 
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DR. HEATHS CHAMBERLESS GUNS 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE LARGE AMOUNT OF SHOT THAT MUZZLE LOADERS WOULD 
CARRY PROMPTED THE EXPERIMENTS WITH BREECH LOADERS ON SIMILAR LINES 


EVERAL months ago _ reference 
was made in these columns to the 
experiments in barrel boring that 

have been made by Dr. Charles Heath, 
the London surgeon, whose long range 
chamberless guns have interested 
sportsmen in every quarter of the globe. 

In a recent letter published in the 
Shooting Times, Dr. Heath refers to 
the call that was made upon him by the 
editor of FOREST AND STREAM last win- 
ter, at which time the Doctor very kind- 
ly placed all of his data at the dis- 
posal of American sportsmen and gun- 
makers and he has further gone on to 
say, “There is nothing to secrete about 
my guns, there is no patent and I have 
repeatedly lent chamberless guns for 
gunsmiths to copy both of the Anson 
and Deely and of the side-lock types, 
in order to save the time and expense 
incidental to the designing of the vari- 
ous products of a new type of gun. It 
was the knowledge of what a large 
amount of shot the old muzzle loader 
would carry that induced me to see 
what a breech loader would do if built 
upon somewhat similar lines, excepting 
as regards the choke, but with better 
ignition, better powder and wadding 
and a smoother barrel. First of all I 
built a single barreled gun, or rather 
fitted a new single barrel to an old ten 
bore stock. This barrel had no chamber 
at all, but as the French thin brass, 
solid drawn cases were slightly tapered, 
the last half inch or so at the breech 
end of the barrel was slightly eased to 
prevent the cartridges from sticking 
fast there while being inserted in the 
barrel. The bore of the barrel had, 
therefore, to be an easy fit for the cart- 
ridge. 

Jack Wheeler, the great barrel filer 
and an artist at his work, bored the 
barrel. He, I am sorry to say, is dead. 
Yet his splendid work survives an.J 
I am glad to know that the barrels of 
all my guns were filed by him. I often 
looked on at his work. When Baker, 
another celebrated barrel borer, plated 
this single barrel gun I was not pres- 
ent as it was only an experimental one 
and not for my personal use. Next day 
I called and saw Mr. Baker. He was 
serious over the matter and stated that 
it was the best shooting gun for regu- 
larity, closeness and penetration that 
he had ever plated. I replied, ‘Then 
the practical gunner can now and then 
suggest useful innovations to the con- 
servative gunsmith.’ ” 

The first chamberless gun that Dr. 
Heath had built after the experiments 
with the single barrel weighed just over 
eight pounds and was not an ejector 
as it was not believed that an ejector 
could be satisfactorily adjusted to the 
thin brass cases. The gun, however, 
proved highly satisfactory and the Doc- 
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tor shortly after had a similar but 
lighter weapon built, the general di- 
mensions being his own specifications, 
size of the inside being regulated by 
the size of the cartridge case and was 
near .800 inch. This gun also shot a 
close and wonderful pattern, in fact 
very straight shooting is needed with 
these guns. “It almost appears as if { 
had succeeded too well in my endeavors 
to insure the killing of fowl at long 
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Typical patterns of a 16 gauge, half 
choke gun, with one oz. of No. 7 shot 
at 20, 25 and 35 yards range. The 20 
gauge, built on the chamberless princi- 
ple, will equal this performance. 


range,” said the Doctor, “for a sport- 
ing friend of mine, after using one of 
these guns wrote to me as follows: ‘The 
chamberless gun is the most effective 
killing weapon. It can’t be disputed. 
The only possible drawback I can see to 
a chamberless gun for my own kind of 


shooting is that it necessarily makes a 
smaller pattern.’ My friend had not 
experimented with various loads else 
he would know that it is far easier to 
make a gun scatter than it is to en- 
sure a close and killing pattern at long 
range. No two of my chamberless guns 
are bored exactly alike. It is probably 
impossible to bore any two guns or even 
the two barrels of any one gun alike. 
I recently saw an old rifle plated. It 
had had its rifleing bored out so that 
it could be used as an experimental 
chamberless gui and its penetration 
and pattern were wonderful. It weighed 
12 pounds, about 4 to 4%4 pounds more 
than any of my guns. This extra 
weight no doubt, increased the penetra- 
tion. Yet the bore of this gun was well 
over .800 and it was shot with the 
cartridge I loaded for testing my own 
guns. The exact size of the bore of 
this gun I was unable to identify and 
the micrometer I used would not meas- 
ure a bore larger than .800 inch and 
it was fairly loose in the barrel of this 
gun. The barrels were only 2414 inches 
long. A bore of .800 inch or even .805 
inch is not too large for these 12 bore 
brass gun cases as the felt wad used 
is a 9 bore .815 inch in diameter. 

Having had some difficulty in extract- 
ing shells, I decided to ease slightly the 
part of the barrels where the cartridges 
lie. I found that by commencing in the 
bore at three inches from the breech 
and gradually enlarging the bore to the 
breech itself, the latter being 10 to 12 
thousandths larger than the bore, would 
not only make extraction easy without 
lessening the shooting power of the gun, 
but would ensure ejection in case ejec- 
tors were fitted. 

Two of these guns were subsequently 
converted into ejectors. The result of 
the cone at the breech end of the gun 
was that all cartridges after boring 
came out slightly tapered. The taper 
was less than in the barrels because the 
brass of which these cartridges are 
made is somewhat elastic and the case 
contracts slightly after the explosion 
is over. The resizing of these cases is 
easy and after this operation the case 
becomes a cylinder and when fired again 
becomes a cone and so on ad infinitum. 
The ejectors are as effective with these 
cartridges as those of a paper case gun 
are with paper cartridges. The amount 
of taper where the cartridges lie in my 
brass case chamberless guns is less than 
the amount of taper in the chamber of 
a paper case gun for the chamber of the 
latter tapers 12 thousandths of an inch 
in 2% inches, the length of the cham- 
ber, whereas the taper in my gun is 
no more in three inches. This refers 
to the chambers only (of a paper case 
gun and to the taper in my chamberless 
gun), and not to the sharp cone at the 
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muzzle end of the chamber of paper 
case guns, as there is nothing of this 
kind in the chamberless guns. A paper 
case gun chamber where it joints this 
cone measures .800 inch and it enlarges 
between this point and the rim (breech 
end of the chamber) to .812. This taper 
facilitates extraction and ejection and 
as already stated is greater in propor- 
tion than the taper I have adopted for 
chamberless guns as the paper is prone 
to more irregularities in manufacture 
than brass and a larger margin for 
variations in the size of cartridges must 
be allowed for. The sharp cone at the 
muzzle end of the chamber of a paper 
case gun is about a quarter of an inch 
long, and in that short distance the re- 
duction in the bore is from .800 inch in 
the chamber to .734 inch in the barrel 
proper. Here, it seems to be, that shot 
becomes mutilated, for the charge of 
shot has to pass this part of the barrel 
while the pressure of the powder gas is 
very high. The wads will bridge this 
quarter of an inch and prevent the es- 
cape of gas, but there is nothing to 
bridge this awkward space of the shot 
charge, and the pellets at the periphery 
of of the charge probably become more 
damaged than those at the centre, but 
all must be subjected to a severe crush- 
ing. When the shot (in a paper case 
gun leaves the cartridge case under 
great pressure, it tends to expand lat- 





N a ’York State village dwells two 
modest riflemen whose achievements 
are not recorded in the archives of 
the grooved tube. One is the local physi- 
cian and the other presides over the 
destinies of the town’s high school. 
Late in the afternoon Doc picks up the 
Professor and they proceed to call on 
some of Doc’s more distant patients; 
in the back of Doc’s car repose their 
respective rifles. Their procedure is 
the acme of comfort and simplicity. 
They drive along at a moderate rate of 
speed until one or the other spots W. 
Chuck, Esq. To this end they employ 
a pair of field glasses to aid the naked 
eye and both men are so well acquaint- 
ed with that bit o’ territory, they know 
pretty well where to find game. Pres- 
ently one of the beauties is sighted, 
down in a meadow or up on a hillside; 
Br’er Chuck ignores them, he is used to 
automobiles. They stop the car and if 
the Chuck Homestead is near the road 
the shooting is done right then and 
there without leaving their seats, using 
the body of the car as a “parapet rest.” 
If Mr. Chuck is a suburbanite, they 
leave the car and do a bit of stalking; 
but in either event they get the chuck 
As a method of training and instruc- 
tion this form of shooting falls little 
short of being ideal, the ranges vary 
<rom 40 to 200 yards, the hunter gets 
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erally and occupy a space .800 inch in 
diameter. While expanding it is caught 
by the sharp cone and forced back to a 
considerably smaller diameter than that 
existing when it left the cartridge case 
—viz., to the size of the barrel itself 
(.734 inch). Now damaged shot, cen- 
tral especially, but also peripheral, tends 
when leaving the muzzle to jostle the 
sound pellets. Thus the damaged pet- 
lets—useless in themselves as killing 
projectiles—tend to interfere with the 
flight of the soundand killing shot, 
which, if left alone and not jostled, 
might prove effective on game and fowl. 
Now this damage to shot from erosion 
and crushing in the cone of a paper- 
case gun is avoided in a chamberless 
gun, and a larger proportion of pellets 
must leave the muzzle in a sound con- 
dition. When the shot charge leaves 
the cartridge in a chamberless gun, it 
enters a larger and not a smaller space, 
so compression and damage to shot is 
avoided and this allows of the unim- 
peded expansion of the powder gas. I 
have sulphur casts of the breech ends 
and the muzzles of choked paper-case 
guns. The cast of the choke shows 
nothing to be identified by the naked 
eye, the choking is such a slight mat- 
ter. It can be seen, however, by looking 
into the muzzle end of a choked gun. 
Such a slight contraction is hardly cap- 
able of any serious damage to the shot 


SUMMER CHUCK HUNTING 


THE RIFLES USED ARE OF THE SMALL HIGH POWER TYPE AND 
THE RANGES VARY FROM FORTY TO TWO HUNDRED YARDS 
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one chance and only one chance, either 
he kills with his first shot or Br’er 
Chuck sinks into the bowls of the earth 
and returneth not. 

Their rifles are of the small bore 
high-power type, their cartridges cost 
from eight to ten cents each, but as 
only two or three shots are fired dur- 
ing each hunt, this item of expensive 
ammunition does not hamper their op- 
erations. They are not “rifle cranks” 
in the real meaning of that term. They 
do not reload or make up special am- 
munition, they do not read the gun dope 
in the outdoor magazines, they do not 
take part in the N. R. A. matches; 
their knowledge of ballistics is limited 
to catalogue dope and personal obser- 
vations of the performances of factory 
loaded cartridges. And, horror of hor- 
rors, they actually shoot with the open 
sights provided by the factory that 
made their rifles. 

Both are keen, capable men, success- 
ful in their respective professions, but 
from the “gun bug’s” point of view 
their education has been sadly neg- 
lected; they have no regard for “po- 
sition” or “form”; the ten command- 
ments of the military rifleman are not 
part of their religion; yet they kill 
woodchucks, kill a lot of them and 
waste very little ammunition in the 
doing; their average being about three 
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passing through it—2 to 4 thousandths 
of an inch will not do the damage at the 
choke that the disparity of 66 thou- 
sandths can at the cone adjoining the 
chamber of a paper-case gun. Mr. 
Henry Sharp has referred to this mat- 
ter on some of his interesting “Gun 
Talks.” As there is no space to be 
bridged by wads between cartridge and 
barrel in the chamberless gun, a far 
smaller amount of wadding suffices; this 
leaves more room in the case for shot. 
My custom has been to use in these guns 
3% drams (by measure) of E. C. pow- 
der, no matter whether a short case 
(2% inches) be used, with 1% oz. No. 
6 shot, or a long case with 2 oz. (by 
measure) of B. B. On the powder is 
placed a black 10-bore waterproof card 
wad one-sixteenth of an inch thick, over 
this a soft felt wad is used % inch thick 
and 9-bore in size (a special loader be-. 
ing used to compress and insert this 
wad as it is of larger diameter than the 
cartridge case). No other wads, as a 
rule, are used between powder and shot, 
unles 1% oz. of No. 6 shot is being load- 
ed, then a white card wad one-twentieth 
of an inch thick and of 10-bore is placed 
on the felt wad, and this helps to scat- 
ter the charge a little more than when 
it rests on the soft felt. The cap of the 
French cases seem to be most suitable 
for nitro powder, and to ignite it more 
effectively than the caps in general use. 










kills in five shots, a record that would 
warm the heart of a veteran sniper. 
The target shot is necessary. We need 
him to act as a watch dog on the qual- 
ity of arms and ammunition being 
turned out by the factories; the re- 
loader and experimenter is the unpaid 
and unsung scientist who developed and 
perfected every well balanced cartridge 
we have today. These “bugs” will al- 
ways be with us, they need neither en- 
couragement nor subsidy; to suppress 
or discourage them is impossible. They 
are at once the perpetual thorn in the 
side of the commercial] interests and 
the seed that perpetuates the sport. 
The man who needs attention, de- 
serves all the help and suggestions he 
can use; the shot who will develop and 
carry on the sort of shooting that be- 
comes a quick national asset in time of 
trouble and builds up'a national repu- 
tation that prevents the occurrence of 
trouble; that man is the chuck hunter, 
the red squirrel exterminator and the 
mortal enemy of crows. The sort of 
rifleman who can fire his first shot so 
there is no need of a second; can hit 
“varmints” whose coloring blends with 
nature’s background; do this over 
ranges that are unmeasured and never 
twice the same; he is the chap who in 
former times won our battles and to- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 313) 
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FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

N 1872 the writer, then 22 years old,went 

West and for several months hunted 
buffaloes, trapped beaver and otter, poi- 
soned wolves, etc. I was acquainted 
with some of the old-time hunters, Jim 
Lamb, Ben Savenack, “Lonsman” Sher- 
ry, Cole Hennery, afterward killed by 
Indians; White (Buffalo Chips) killed by 
Indians; Kind, who had a hard fight with 
the Sioux and a very close shave; Buck- 
skin Bill, who killed the Ogallah Sioux 
chief Whistler; Wils Parker, who at the 
fight at Dobe Walls, killed an Indian at 
1,250 yards. 

I knew all these and others whose 
names I do not now recall. I saw the real 
West, and lived its life, and I feel as 
if some who write for FOREST AND 
STREAM are kinsfolks of mine. 

Yesterday, for the first time in years, 
I got hold of a copy of FOREST AND 
STREAM. Needless to say I devoured it, 
ads and all. 

Two of the articles in this number 
(December, 1920) appeal to me. In the 
main I agree with Mr. J. W. Stolle that 
thousands have gone on hunting or fish- 
ing trips who don’t know how to camp 
out and never can learn. Some genius 
should invent a portable hotel for these 
people. They carry all kinds of useless 
junk into the most inaccessible places. 

The greatest requisite in camping is 
to have enough blankets so that the 
camper can be comfortable without 
keeping a fire going all night, and with- 
out building brush shelters, leantos, 
sheds, or any other monkey-work. If 
he has enough blankets he won’t need 
any of these things. 

In my experience I have found a tent 
to be a nuisance. When the wind 
blows hard, often it would take four 
men and a boy all of their time to keep 
it from blowing away, and what is it 
wanted for anyway? I have camped in 
places where Mr. Stolle’s tarp would 
have departed on the wings of the wind 
for parts unknown unless it was fast- 
ened to the earth with hooks of steel. I 
find a piece of canvas laid on top of the 
bed best of all; tucked under carefully 
it would take a lot of wind to carry off 
the whole works, and if it should snow, 
why all the better; a few inches of snow 
would help to keep the sleeper warm. 

I have never found any use for a 
camp ax. If I am camped in or near 
timber there are always enough fallen 
branches for a fire, and on the plains an 
axe would not be needed to split buffalo 
chips, but alas, there are no more buf- 
falo or chips either. 

Dr. Robert H. McNair’s letter on 
turkey hunting in Missouri brings up 
old memories, as I have hunted them 
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there, and I don’t know of any game | 
would rather hunt. The ancient gob- 
bler the doctor killed must have been a 
turkey of extreme simplicity. He 
couldn’t have had any experience with 
a real hunter otherwise he would have 
died young. Where there are lots of 
turkeys and few hunters, turkeys are 
comparatively green. Where there are 
many hunters and few turkeys the 
turkey is a bird of great wisdom. 

There are no expert turkey callers. 
I am not an expert but I have beaten 
many so called experts. Sometimes a 
turkey will come when you call him and 
sometimes he won’t. Why I don’t know. 
Perhaps he gets scent of the hunter. 
Sometimes he will answer and come al- 
most into shooting distance, then stop 
and call for perhaps half an hour, but 
come no closer. What is wrong? If 
he can’t scent the hunter there is no 
answer. 

Once an old hen turkey demonstrated 
to me that she could smell the smoke of 
a corncob pipe. She neither saw nor 
heard me, and I did not see her, but I 
heard her say, “put, put, put,” often 
and fast as she departed for other 
scenes. Never mind, thinks I, she will 
go to roost in half a mile or so and be 
easily found, but she went more than 
half a mile and I did not find her. Per- 
haps she objected to the kind of tobacco 


I smoked. 
JOHN KELLY, Florida. 


BEAR BROTHERS 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAMS 
= and I had spent three weeks in 
Yellowstone National Park. It was 
our last night in camp. With youth’s 
impatient anticipation, Son urged haste 
that nothing might be lost of the eve- 
ning camp-fire gathering and _ story- 
telling and we hurried from our tent. 
Nearing the camp-fire the red hot 
blaze that cleft the darkness invited us 
to enter the magic circle that enclosed 
it. The long bark-encased log stand- 
ing on end formed a perfect Indian 
ochee, which as the bark crackled and 
split, seemed ready to crumble in an in- 
stant into red-hot ashes. A new bark 


ochee was placed around the crumbling 
logs and darkness and silence for a mo- 


ment reigned. 
When the flames burst between the 
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logs, I remarked that Mother Nature 
sometimes holds her tongue, whereat 
the fisherman observed that she didn’t 
hold it long. 

It was funny to watch the shifting 
and getting ready that we big folks 
were doing, when my small son was 
fairly bursting to get our evening’s 
adventure out of his system; to tell 
who was who in bear-land tonight, but 
it was the fisherman’s turn. 

The encircling audience was com- 
posed of two cow-boys, the camp nurse, 
fisherman, matron and manager, not 
forgetting Old Tom, the stable rat, and 
us two stay-overs. 

We all urged the fisherman to be- 
gin. He started abruptly: 

“T will tell you a true story, for it 
was the handsomest thing I’ve ever 
seen in the bear line. This summer I 
was fishing one day in Yellowstone 
River, right near the lake. 

“All of ia sudden out of the woods 
came a big black she-bear, quite cau- 
tious like, and stood there looking up 
and down. I said ‘My Lady, you are 
bent on some mischief.’ Then she went 
back to the woods, and in a jiffy out 
she came with two of the cutest, pret- 
tiest black cubs, as round as butter- 
balls, and they all started for the 
water. She looked from one side to 
the other and was as proud as Punch. 

“In she went, but they hung back. 
They touched and tested it with their 
toes and did not seem to like it very 
well. Finally they followed her until 
they felt the cold water on their little 
bellies when they both refused and out 
they scooted. 

“Their Ma followed them out and 
whimpered around and around them 
and then started for the water again, 
but those little bear brothers would not 
budge. Then she came back again and 
acted as if she were laying down the 
law, and the three started for the water 
again, but they would follow her only 
to the water’s edge. 

“Finally, they picked up their little 
heels and started across the sand-bars 
towards the woods in double-quick time, 
but that old she-bear headed them off 
and chased them to the brink, where 
they stood like two little statues just 
where the river lapped their paws. 

“That poor mother bear looked up to 
Heaven as if praying for patience. 
They saw that look out of the corner 
of their shiny eyes. I had not dropped 
a line out of the boat. Thought I, ‘Old 
Lady, let’s see who will win out.’ Those 
two little fellows took advantage of 
that look and both took to their heels 
at the same time, and she after them. 
One little fellow crouched down in the 
sand as she was gaining on him, but 
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his more lively brother made for the 
woods. 

“She cornered him and to the shore 
coaxed the two, only to again meet de- 
feat. Turning, she saw them make 
their bold escape. This time she was 
hopping mad and catching up with one 
she cuffed him so hard that he rolled 
over and over on the sand and was 
dazed for a second. The other little 
bear came back looking frightened to 
death, while the mother whimpered 
around the little cub she had clouted 
as if to say: ‘I didn’t mean to strike 
you so hard, but you took it out of me.’ 

“When they started for the water the 
fourth time those two little bears 
looked at each other behind their moth- 
er’s back, their little button eyes fair- 
ly hanging out on their cheeks. They 
hated to do it but there wasn’t any way 
out. So they fastened their little claws 
in the fur of their mother’s hips and 
their eyes sought each other in sheer 
desperation as she towed them across 
the river.” Banes Burcess, Mass. 


BEAR DRAGS LOG EIGHT MILES 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
>. "aeenere in a 60-pound No. 6 

trap, anchored to a 24-foot log, a 

grizzly bear weighing 1,000 pounds 
broke away from its moorings and with 
seven feet of the tree trunk trailing be- 
hind fought desperately for his release 
over an expanse of eight miles before 
yielding to an inevitable fate. The cov- 
eted trophy was the reward of a per- 
sistent search of Federal Government 
hunters in the vicinity of Dubois, Wy- 
oming, for a silver-tip bear whose dep- 
redations on cattle had marked him as 
an uncompromising foe to animal life on 
western ranges. e 

His unrelenting activities embraced a 

period of years. Other bears, perhaps 
falsely accused, had been ensnared and 
slaughtered for the evil deeds ultimately 
credited to this specimen which so suc- 
cessfully eluded the wary efforts of pri- 
vate and government hunters. 


A reward of $100 was outstanding for 


the capture of this grizzly, but govern- 
ment hunters are not permitted to ac- 
cept bounties. Content, however, with 
the glory of having effected the downfall 
of such a vicious predatory animal, 
Charles J. Bayer, a predatory animal 
inspector of Wyoming, writes the follow- 
ing spirited account to Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
of the Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

“While reports came in occasionally 
of a large silver tip that was doing a lot 
of killing in the vicinity of Dubois, no 
authentic report was received until the 
spring of 1918, when several cattlemen 
asked that we send a man after the 
bear. A hunter was sent up there and 
reported killing the bear that summer, 
but investigation proved that the bear 
most wanted was still at large. He was 
particularly destructive that summer, 
not only killing cattle, but destroying 
camps and fire boxes belonging to the 
Forest Service and wrecking anything 
that he happened to encounter. A sec- 
ond hunter was sent up there in the 
spring of 1919. He, too, worked to get 
the bear but without success. 
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“Hunter Rowley was then recom- 
mended to us as a bear hunter, and we 
put him on the trail of the grizzly in the 
spring of 1920. For a long time he was 
unable to find any fresh sign of the 
bear, or to find any cattle freshly killed 
by him. About July 15, this summer, 
he came upon a cow that had been killed 
a short time before by the bear, and he 
took up the trail. He kept after him 
until he got him, the fore part of Sep- 
tember. During the six weeks that he 
followed the bear, he found fifteen head 
of two and three year old cattle that the 
bear had killed, belonging to the Double 
Diamond outfit, near Dubois. All these 
cattle were killed by a crushing blow 
beneath the eyes from the bear’s open 
paw. In most cases the cattle were not 
eaten upon, except where the bear had 
taken out the liver and eaten that. 

“The trap that finally got the bear 
was a No. 6, and was set about August 
15. The clog used was a log 24 feet 
long and 5 inches through. The clog 
was broken off about 50 yards from 
where the trap was set, and the bear 
carried away seven feet of it, and had 
this fastened to him when he was found. 
He was found 8 miles from where he got 
into the trap. In trailing through the 
timber many trees 6 and 7 inches 
through had been uprooted, and in sev- 
eral places the bear got into windfalls 
and tore out the down logs, almost mak- 
ing a road behind him in doing so. He 
was dead when Mr. Rowley found him, 
and had been dead too long to permit of 
taking his skin. 

“Mr. Rowley said the bear would 
weigh about 1,000 pounds, the front feet 
measure about 8% inches across, and 
the hind feet about 12 inches in length. 
The fact that other hunters were after 
the grizzly to get the $100 bounty made 
Mr. Rowley’s work harder.” 

S. R. WINTERS, Washington, D. C. 


ON STRIKING BASS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
R. C. A. ROARK’S query in your 
columns as to the proper time to 
strike a bass in still-fishing will no 
doubt start others on the subject. 

One day last summer the writer sat 
on the bank of the Upper Shenandoah 
quite near another angler, a novice, and 
wias troubled by the following events: 

This novice was using small shiners 
for bait and hooked them just back of 
the dorsal fin. The tip joint of his 
bamboo rod was loose and on three 
strikes became disjointed as he played 
(?) his fish, yet he landed three bass 
out of three strikes, setting his hook 
on the first run and dragging the bass 
through the willows lining the bank. 

If that fellow overlooked anything in 
the matter of slack line, collapsible rod, 
or general messing up of tackle, it was 
not apparent. About a half hour was 
usually necessary to collect the compo- 
nent parts of his tackle after the bass 
was landed. Yet he landed every one. 

The writer was using mad-toms for 
bait, hooking them through the lips. 

Four strikes he had and played every 
one “like the book says,” striking on 
what he considered the second run. He 
hooked one bass and his only consola- 
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tion was that he didn’t pull up all the 
vegetation on that side of the stream 
in making his catch, and that after it 
was over his tackle was fairly intact. 

It is not with the desire of raising 
the question of ethics or sportsman- 
ship that the writer claims that any- 
one employing the methods of the Doc- 
tor’s three friends (hooking the bait 
about either dorsal or anal fin), can 
hook a greater percentage of their 
strikes by striking on the first run. 

But do those anglers, so hooking 
their bait, striking on the first run, and 
especially if their catch be a small one, 
dragging him the short distance to 
landing, enjoy to the full the charm 
of angling for bass? 

Though he will land fewer fish, does 
not the angler who humanely hooks his 
bait through the lips, strikes on the 
second run, and tries always to lead his 
bass skilfully to net, really get more 
out of angling? 

The greater the distance when the 
hook is set into our bass the greater 
should be our anticipation of real sport. 

Though scorning the method, the 
writer has used the hook about the dor- 
salfin in the last moments on the river 
when the creel was still empty and the 
bass in a playful mood. 

While wading one day at the edge 
of a pool, in late afternoon, I must have 
had twenty near-strikes with never a 
chance at a bass. Those bass would 
mull with the bait all over the river 
without ever getting their mouths 
higher than the dorsal fin. They would 
take the bait six inches from the knee 
and play with it until it was dead and 
if one started fooling fifty feet away 
he could be led right up under the rod 
by gently tugging and slowly reeling. 

Just before leaving this pool a mad- 
tom was hooked through the tail and 
the hook was set on the first run and 
a two pound bass was the result. (My 
fishing companion will chuckle over 
this for the hook was set squarely in 
the eye socket of the bass and the com- 
panion has since declared it was the 
dirtiest trick he ever saw done to a 
playful bass.) 

But as to the best moment to hook 
our fish, assuming our bait is hooked 
in the orthodox manner, the vagaries 
of the fish, as well as the kind of bait 
used, must be considered. When bass 
are striking hard and making good 
runs we will seldom miss on the sec- 
ond run. When bass are playful a 
series of little spasmodic jerks does not 
constitute a run and judgment must be 
used. You must sense real action on 
the other end of the line before start- 
ing any on your own. 

The ease with which the bass may 
swallow, or at least handle the bait, 
must be also considered, for he will 
surely take longer on a mad-tom than 
a small minnow. 

I love to give this advice to the Doc- 
tor, it is the best thing we anglers do, 
yet if we were on a stream tomorrow 
I wonder if he couldn’t hook a few more 
than I? 

W. A. Hopexm, D.D.S., 


Virginia. 
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Season's AVERAGE 


WINNERS 


F. M. TROEH 


No other shooter 
in all trapdom 
has won as many 
honors with a 
shotgun as has 
this well-known 
and popular 
marksman. 
Besides winning 
the International 
Championship on 
Pigeons, the 
English Cham- 
pionship and the 
Washington State 
Championship on 
Targets in 1920, 
he won the sea- 
son’s High Gen- 
eral Average 
Honors. His score 
for the season was 


8660x8880 


.9752% 


A WORLD’S 
RECORD 


GUY WARD 


This popular Pro- 
fessional led all 
shooters in his 
class in the season 
of 1920. Shooting 
at a large number 
of Tournaments 
in widely separ- 
ated parts of the 
country; taking 
them as they 
came, “rain or 
shine,” he made 
the fine average of 


.9726% 


on a total of 6425 
targets. Consid- 
ering the amount 
of shooting done 
and the average 
compiled, tkis, 
also, is 
A WORLD’S 
RECORD 
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their part well in any case 
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CANOE vs. 
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ROWBOAT 


FOR A MAN FISHING ALONE THE CANOE HAS SOME 
MECHANICAL ADVANTAGES OVER A ROWBOAT 


By A. B. GILBERT 


HE fisherman who 
was planning a trip 

| into Upper Canada, 
would probably imag- 
ine himself a dozen 
times ‘a day seated in 
the prow of a birch 
bark canoe and 
bringing the big fel- 
low gradually closer 
to the net held out 
by the redskinned 
guide. 

It is a beautiful picture, made the 
more attractive by the light, graceful 
canoe. The canoe appears to be an 
essential part of Northern Waters. But 
curiously enough 999 out of a thousand 
good fishermen, when they are about 
to fare forth on water just as beauti- 
ful near home, are entirely content to 
hire a row boat. When they buy a 
craft for fishing purposes, it is the 
same ungainly, noisy rowboat. 

There are people, of course, who 
ought to keep out of canoes—people 
with no sense of balance and lacking 
in natural quickness for the mechanics 
of motion and adaptation, but I believe 
most of the fishermen who find excite- 
ment in light tackle and in applying 
the other more subtle arts of the sport, 
would certainly experience an added 
thrill in using the canoe for fishing. 

It brings to us a great part of the 
traditional ecstacy of the North Woods 
where the canoe is necessary because 
there is nothing else, as we ply the 
lakes and streams nearer. One glides 
up to the lily pads where the big fel- 
lows lurk as noiselessly as if he were 
a part of the water itself. The wild 
life appears hardly aware that he has 
come. 

And there is practically nothing 
which a fisherman would do in a row 
boat that he cannot do in a canoe prop- 
erly handled. The finer points of the 
art he can do better. I speak from ex- 
perience and a brotherly desire to pass 
a hint on outdoor pleasure along. 

When my wife, who follows things 
out of doors nearly as much as I do, is 
with me, she generally sits on the bow 
seat facing toward the stern and casts 
without any fear of the alleged insta- 
bility of the canoe. I occupy the stern 
seat and get in my casting between ef- 
forts at the paddle and landing her 
fish. Sometimes the baby boy or the 
family dog occupies the space between 
us. We find no difficulty in playing the 
big bass or pickerel and bringing them 
over the side. 

For the man fishing alone the canoe 
has some mechanical advantages over 
the row boat. In entirely calm water, 
the drawing in of the lure will pull the 
craft considerably in the direction one 
wants it to go. In rough water a small 
anchor let down to the weeds will hold 


it while the ground is being covered by 
the bait or the flies. 

This anchor can be raised or low- 
ered without leaving the canoe seat; 
whereas with the boat the anchor is 
generally in the forward end. Where 
the wind is only moderate, the canoe 
fisherman can get about the right 
drifiting speed by letting the anchor 
down two to three feet. 

Again the canoe greatly increases 
one’s range in many places. A port- 
age around a bit of swift water or 
from 100 feet to a mile over land fre- 
quently opens up new scenery and fish- 
ing denied the boat-bound sportsman. 
In going up a swift stream one passes 
close to the shore ta avoid current; a 
brisk paddle takes him across the rapid 
water at the proper time and he again 
takes advantage of nature on the other 
side. He travels miles without fatigue. 
He seems to be skipping along the water 
because the thing which makes it pos- 
sible does not intrude on his conscious- 
ness. 

We naturally associate the canoe 
with the stream in the wilderness, but 
this does not mean that it is fit only 
for streams and unavoidable uncivilized 
lakes. Perhaps we think of it in con- 
nection with the streams because in 
wilderness traveling there are natural- 
ly more miles by stream than by lake. 
But our Northern Indian never found 
any reason for making a special craft 
like our row boats for his big lakes. 
He uses the canoe for both and has 
tricks of mastering big waves that com- 
pare with his skill in descending rap- 
ids. 

We never have any waves on our 
smaller Minnesota lakes in which a 
canoe handled with ordinary element- 
ary sense would not ride, and I sus- 
pect, although I have no opportunities 
for comparison, that able canoeists 
would have just as good a chance on a 
big lake in a big storm as a man in a 
row boat. 

Of course there are differences in 
canoes, great differences in design that 
make for buoyancy or the opposite. 
Perhaps a good Indian would not ven- 
ture in some of the crafts which take 
the name of canoe in vain, and unfort- 
unately I am not a specialist on the 
subject so that I cannot describe de- 
sirable qualities in proper technical 
terms. It is much easier to appreciate 
than to describe. When I bought the 
canoe I use for all purposes, five years 
ago, I sought the advice of a crank on 
the subject and was well served. 

The delightful creature was smashed 
squarely in two in a river rapids three 
years ago. The lady of the family went 
out of the bow end head first, and I 
passed out of the stern suddenly as the 
bottom of the canoe came up in my face. 
We brought the two parts home, not 
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for burial on home ground, but to be 
pieced carefully together and to give 
more years of service. We probably 
like it better than we would a new one 
because we spent so many off hours on 
the once seemingly hopeless victim of 
the strong waters and poor judgment. 

In closing, let me confess to one 
pleasure I am going to miss if many of 
the fraternity heed my suggestions. 
The canoe fisherman finds a -distinct 
sense of self-satisfaction as he passes 
his unfortunate brother pulling at a 
pair of oars or being pulled by them. 

Any one who has sat in the prow 
seat of a canoe and consequently been 
unaware of anything around him but 
water and landscape, will realize what 
I mean by these intangible differences 
between a row boat and a canoe. The 
others will have to have faith enough 
to try if they are not to miss them. 
We know one of the chief keys to the 
glorious freedom of the out-of-doors— 
the canoe. 





SUMMER CHUCK 
HUNTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 309) 

day quietly impresses the local dele- 
gate of “Bull, Blood and Bolshevism” 
with the fact that while “free speech” 
is guaranteed under our constitution, 
barn burning and other forms of vio- 
lence will be promptly and effectively 
resented by certain peaceful citizens 
who are prepared to “keep the situation 
in hand” pending the arrival of the 
Sheriff. 

When a form of marksmanship is 
presented to the public that will inter- 
est chuck hunting doctors, crow killing 
professors, and the youths who can and 
do stop red squirrels at all points, sta- 
tionary and in transit; when such men 
can be induced to study, appreciate and 
put into practical use all the lore, re- 
finements and appliances so patiently 
and perfectly developed by the target 
shot; then, and not until then will rifle 
shooting loom up as a national sport 
and become the national asset it used 
to be, must continue to be. A spirit of 
independence is a fine thing in either 
an individual or a nation, but the “lone 
wolf” must, in one way or another, 
impress the world with the fact that 
he is quite capable of taking care of 
himself upon any and all occasions, 
otherwise some one is sure to go gun- 
ning for that “lone wolf” and bag him. 

“Here’s how” to the chuck hunting 
Doctor, a real American because he 
possesses as an individual the very 
qualities we require as a nation. Peace- 
able and intelligent, just and generous, 
quick to laugh and slow to anger; yet 
well armed and well trained, amply able 


+ 


to uphold the majesty of the law and e 
the traditions that have made America Ps im oO guns - $ iv) $ 
what it is today. 
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In the Field or at the Traps 


Stevens Shotguns 
Always Make Good 


Stevens Shotguns are at home in any company, in any 
competition, because they have made good for many 
years under trying field conditions and in scores of 
important Trap Tournaments. 
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All the vast experience gained in 57 years of success- 
ful manufacture has been built in the Stevens Field and 
Trap Models. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you either or both. 























“STANDARD” GRADE 
Take-Down 12-Gauge Weight about 7% lbs. 


BARREL—High-pressure compressed steel, bored for nitro powder; full choked, 
modified or cylinder—full choked unless otherwise specified. Length, 26, 28, 30 
or 32 inches. 

ACTION—Hammerless; visible locking block; safety firing pin; independent 
safety; side ejection. 

RECEIVER—Drop forged; solid breech. 

pe oe walnut; pistol grip; rubber butt plate; length 1334 inches, drop 
25 inches. 

AMMUNITION—Any standard factory-loaded shell up to 234 inches in 
length. Six shots—five in magazine, one in chamber. 













































































“TRAP-SHOOTER” GRADE 
Take-Down 12-Gauge Weight about 7% lbs. 




















BARREL—High-pressure compressed steel, bored for nitro powder; full choked 
Hollow Matted Rib. Length 28, 30 or 32 inches—3o-inch barrel always furnished 
unless otherwise specified. 


ACTION—Hammerless; visible locking block; safety firing pin; independent 
safety; side ejection. 


RECEIVER—Drop forged; solid breech; matted top. 
STOCK—Fancy walnut, checkered; straight grip; rubber butt plate; length 14 


inches, drop at comb 114 inches, drop at heel 214 inches; No Deviation. Fancy 
walnut slide handle, checkered. 


AMMUNITION —Any standard factory-loaded shell up to 23; inches in 
ber. 


length. Six shots—five in magazine, one in cham! 
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ITHACA WINS 


Paul Earl won the championship of So. 
Carolina in 1921, 1920 and 1919. 

James Staple won in 1918, 1917 and 
1916. Another World’s record for Ithacas. 


Any man can break more targets with an 
Ithaca 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Singles, $75.00 up. Doubles, $45.00 up. 
ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA, N. Y. 
BOX 25 
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SHIP AND SHOOTING POWERS. 
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of the 
PERIOD 
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BIRDS OF NATURE’S TIDES 


_(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 305) 


tide comes up there really is nowhere 
for a shore-bird to go. 

This last summer while cruising on 
the Sound we lay over a day in a small 
gravel harbor which has been dredged 
just back of Lloyd’s Point. From here 
we saw the jack curlew go by, a flock 
of four, and then two individuals some 
distance apart but within sight and 
hailing distance of one another, appar- 
ently steering a steady course from 
headland to headland along the Sound. 
A small representation of other mi- 
grant species passed up, sufficient to 
indicate that their absence in general 
was because the ground was unfavor- 
able, not because it was isolated. Aside 
from a few of the omnipresent spotted 
sandpiper or teeter, the only species 
well represented there was the ring- 
neck plover. Compared to other mem- 
bers of the group the ringneck is of 
small size, wide-ranging, versatile, and 
a tidal bird. It was doubtless a com- 
bination of these characters which 
made the little harbor a stopping place 
for about twenty-five of them, various- 
ly scattered, eight or ten frequently in 
one flock. Their small size rendered 
them content on narrow feeding- 
grounds where frequent intruders 
would have been objectionable to a yel- 
lowleg, for instance. The wide-rang- 
ing habit minimized the disadvantage 
of distance separating this from other 
equally agreeable localities. Their 
versatility enabled them to fully utilize 
the changes of the tide. With tide go- 
ing out, they were attracted by some 
more-or-less-dead marsh sod recently 
uncovered by the falling water, which 


=|projected from the gravel along one 


Our “Ariel” Gun, 12-bore, from 6 lb. 
weight, fully nitro- proved, is a luxury to 
sportsmen in a hot climate—or unable to 
carry a full-weight gun. 


MAGNUM 12 BORES—for long shots 


at Wild-fowl. Effective range 100 yards. 
Our 16 & 20 bore EXPRESS GAME GUNS, as 


recommended by many well known Game 
Shots, give very high velocity with ex- 
cellent patterns. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 


GUN AND RIFLE WORKS, 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Robert H. Rockwell 


TARADERMIST 





40 E, -63rdjSt. Brooklyn; N. Y.. 
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piece of steep harbor shore. At low 
water they were seen feeding on the 
mud of a short creek in the small 
marsh adjoining. As it approached 
high one early morning, I watched a 
little flock through binoculars from our 
anchorage, that was working the 
water’s edge at a receding point of the 
gravel barrier between harbor and 
Sound. There they stood about at high 
water, resting, and incidentally in just 
such scattered arrangement as a fowler 
would use in placing his artificial de- 
coys to attract the attention of passing 
birds. 
v 


Each year the far northern sum- 
mer frees vast stretches of shal- 
low coastal water from ice. For 
a short season innumerable inland 
pools and swamps dot the arctic tundra 
north of the limit of trees. It is not 
surprising that a considerable part of 
the world’s shore-birds make an an- 
nual pilgrimage to these favorable 
grounds to lay their eggs and raise 
their young. Students of bird migra- 
tion wonder what there is in the far 
north to induce birds to leave the per- 
petual plenty of the tropics and nest 
in arctic and sub-arctic regions. , Cer- 
tainly such ‘highly developed habits of 


migration have their origin far back 
in the history of the species and are 
now inherited from generation to gen- 
eration. But there is one ever-pres- 
ent factor the importance of which 
should not be lost sight of, and that 
is the long days of a high latitude sum- 
mer. In the case of the shore-birds 
we have added to this a limitless ex- 
panse of new water in which they can 
wade. — 

When the summer is over and the 
autumn sun dips to the south again, 
it is simple enough why northern breed- 
ing birds follow it. They must do so 
or perish in the cold of the winter to 
come. It is not so much the cold it- 
self (against which their feathers af- 
ford wonderful protection), but the co- 
related shortage of food. For most 
northern breeding shore-birds there is 
no favorable wintering ground north 
of the winter limit of ice and snow. 
One finds some spending the winter 
about the capes of the Carolinas, more 
on the Gulf Coast and in Florida, but 
many go still farther south, far south 
of the Equator. The Argentine is a 
favorite resort. These birds are all 
strong and swift on the wing. Dis- 
tance means little to them and they cov- 
er wide stretches of ocean in a single 
flight. When they once start coming 
south with the shortening days they 
arrive almost simultaneously in tem- 
perate and in tropical localities. Long 
Island, New York, is situated in a lati- 
tude where few breed. The piping 
plover, kildeer, spotted sandpiper and 
woodcock are the only breeding species. 
Still fewer remain through the cold 
winter. A scant remnant of the flocks 
of sanderlings whose feeding ground 
along the wash of the surf is still open, 
are almost the only ones that regularly 
do so. The great majority of individ- 
uals and species occur only as birds of 
passage, passing northward in spring 
and southward in fall. The grounds 
where many of these individuals are 
to breed, however, lie so far to the north 
that they are not free from ice until 
well into the summer and it follows 
that the peak of abundance of north- 
bound birds in this latitude does not 
occur until later in May. Many have 
not passed until the end of the first 
week in June. The main flight of knots 
sometimes does not go through until 
June. 

A remarkable thing about the re- 
turn of migration is how early in the 
season southbound birds reappear far 
from any locality where they might 
have nested. By the first week in July 
certain species, notably the jack curlew 
and least sand-piper, are with us again. 
These early arrivals are invariably 
adults. An explanation may be looked 
for in the shortness of the summer 
season in high latitudes. If the birds 
have not arrived on their nesting 
grounds and _ started house-keeping 
when the sun reaches its farthest north, 
it is probably too late for them to raise 
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a brood. They are free to go or come 
as they like. Individuals whose first 
attempt at nesting has proved a failure 
and perhaps others whose erstwhile 
nesting ground has remained ice-bound 
through this particular summer, likely 
also experience no cessation of the mi- 
gration instinct, but sweep south again 
with the first shortening days. 

On Long Island there are always a 
certain number of individual] ducks and 
gulls belonging to species which breed 
only further north, that do not attempt 
the risks and responsibilities of migra- 
tion and house-keeping, but remain 
with us during the summer. This seems 
not to be true of shore-birds. Though 
the north-bound and south-bound waves 
succeed so closely, one upon the other, 
the division between the two remains 
marked. One spring the ringneck 
plover lingered so late at Long Beach 
that it there met the first least sand- 
pipers coming back out of the north. 
Did it join them and turn back, or did 
its northward impulse continue for an- 
other ten days, when it would prob- 
ably have met the return movement of 
its own kind? At least data is insuf- 
ficient to claim that this bird ever 
spends the entire summer with us. 
Farther south on grounds where it reg- 
ularly passes the winter there is proof 
that occasional individuals of this and 
two or three other species remain 
through the summer without attempt- 
ing a northward flight. 

The routes that the birds travel to 
and from their northern breeding 
grounds are not identical. Many which 
follow the Mississippi Valley north in 
spring return along the Atlantic sea- 
board in late summer or fall. The 
golden plover even in the days of its 
abundance was a rare bird on the coast 
in spring, as it migrated up the Missis- 
sippi Valley north through the interior. 
Its fall flight took it across the ocean 
from Nova Scotia to the Lesser Antilles 
and South America, and when Septem- 
ber storms were met with en route it 
appeared at certain points of shore in 
great numbers. The lesser yellowlegs, 
which is numerous on the coastal 
marshes when bound south, is rare 
there in spring as it follows the Missis- 
sippi Valley north at that season. 


VI 

Thus, we find shore-birds follow- 
ing the swing of the waves, the 
tides and the weather. The majority 
of species follow the swing of the sea- 
sons also, sun tides as well as moon 
tides, and individuals of some which 
have bred in the far north may pass 
the northern winter in Argentina or 
Peru, enjoying long daylight through- 
out the year. 
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THE HAUNTS OF 
AFRICAN GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 293) 


often to fire at longer ranges than 
would be considered sporting elsewhere. 
By infinite patience, waiting at water- 
holes, or lying motionless in the shadow 
of isolated little bushes, a closer ac- 
quaintance may be had with the game. 









THE DESERT. 


DESERT may be thinly bushed, 

or may contain dense patches of 

thorn, but all deserts agree in one 
point—the scarcity of water and the 
consequent lack of luxuriant vegetation. 
Desert-dwelling game is adapted to live 
in such surroundings; it is able to do 
with but little water and sustain life on 
the dry grasses and thorn trees which 
such regions produce. 

Although game is scarce, it is easy to 
find, what little there is, as it must re- 
turn frequently to one of a very lim- 
ited series of waterholes, and it is sim- 
ple to follow tracks in the dry, sandy 
soil. Typical desert game are the 
oryx and the gazelle, also giraffe, lion, 
dik dik, and, to a lesser extent, lesser 
kudu and rhinoceros. 

The hunter in such localities should 
visit unfrequented waterholes, camping 
at some distance from them so as not to 
disturb the game. At dawn the water 
should be visited; game may be found 
still close by, or their night’s tracks may 
be followed up. If nothing is found, 
likely grazing grounds in the vicinity 
should be visited and searched for 
tracks fresh enough to be worth follow- 
ing up. 

In the evening game may be met with 
coming in to water. If lions visit the 
hole by night their tracks may be fol- 
lowed, or the hunter may sit up for 
them—the former being an uncertain 
method, as desert lions often travel 
enormous distances between drinking 
and lying up. 

There are some deserts, such as parts 
of the Nubian and Sahara deserts, 
which consist of loose sand and do not 
eontain vegetation sufficient to support 
any animal. The highland desert of 
Somaliland, called the Haud, and especi- 
ally its western part called the Galbed, 
is a good hunting ground. Here are 
found the oryx beisa, various gazelle, 
including Soemering’s, plateau and 
Waller’s gazelle; the bibtag and several 
kinds of dik dik. Lions are fairly nu- 
merous, whilst kudu, lesser kudu and 
leopard occur in the hills. 

In Darfur, Kordofan and the deserts 
of the northern part of the Sudan are 
found the Beatrix oryx, the addax, the 
ariel gazelle, and, further south, giraffe 
are plentiful, as well as the rufifrons 
and rather local Rothschild’s gazelle. In 
the desert regions round Lake Rudolf 
the oryx beisa, topi, Grevy’s zebra, Neu- 
mann’s hartebeest, rhinoceros and a va- 


gas fresh | riety of Grant’s gazelle are met with. 
them. |In East Africa is the Taru desert, the 


habitat of the fringe-eared oryx, lesser 
kudu and Peter’s gazelle, and in the 
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Kalahari of South Africa occurs the 
biggest of all oryx, the jemsbok. 


THE BusuH. 


JR the purposes of this article one 
can consider as bush any sort of 
country — whether typical bush, 
clothed with long grass, or thinly-wood- 
ed—sufficiently thick to afford to game 
complete cover from view. Such coun- 
try generally holds less game than a 
similar area of prairie and calls forth 
all the hunter’s skill in bushcraft to lo- 
cate his quarry. He must follow by = 
tracking, pong soundlessly, keep ee INCE the days of the early settlers of the “unrail- 
wind right and be ever ready to dis- roaded” plains to the present time, a Colt Revolver 
cover the presence of his game, through has been man’s friend and companion in the great 

the thick vegetation, by the twitching of outdoors. 
an ear, whisking of a tail, or ane ‘And with every step of progress the great Colt factories 
ena Wntma cede aie ae have developed more and more perfection, maintaining a 
allie: cam alae Gin aaa co co he gets leadership for their product which has never been suc- 
. cessfully surpassed. 


is a momentary one as an animal dashes : 
off out of sight. Your dealer now has or can get for yow the particular 


The denizens of the bush are much model of Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver which 


more wary than those of the plain. you desire. 
2 oo So per rts COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
ears for this very purpose—and more Co's Core veis) a ee et 
observant of scent than the latter. They Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 
are als. quick at seeing through the 
interstices of the thick cover they in- 
halLit. 
Typical bush-dwellers are:—the ele- 
phant, which loves bush interspersed 
with trees; rhino, which prefers dense 
thorn; buffalo, which like*bush with 
open glades, cane brakes and a plentiful 
water supply; sable ard kudu, which 
like wooded hills; eland; lion; leopard; 


dik dik and bushi” | Wecannot make ALL the Guns in the world, so 


The lion of the bush is a more wary 
customer than that of the plains, or 
desert, and is exceedingly hard to cir- WE MAKE THE BEST 
cumvent. It feeds on buffalo and eland, 
which it prefers when it can catch them, 
hut its staple food is the bushpig—a 
fact which is not well known. 
The greater part of Central Africa 
consists of such bush country. Nyasa- 
land, reached via Chinde, Northern 
Rhodesia, reached via the Victoria Falls, 
and Portuguese East Africa all afford talog Booklet 
good hunting grounds where most of the Salita Cy ante cee Gee 
adove game may be found. In Uganda 


elephants are plentiful, as also Jackson’s ; ? 
hartebeest, buffalo, Uganda kob and PARKER BROS., ourtles Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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in East Africa where lesser kudu are New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray ° 
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in Eastern Angola the finest sable are 
shot. 


In the Southern Sudan are wide tracts FILSON SLEEPING BAG 
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is 4 \ small compact shape. So 
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The greatest difficulty in the bush is an 


to keep the wind right, especially when 

following such game as elephant and 

buffalo, which twist and turn and part- 

ly retrace their tracks. Often, when one No. 7 an — 

finds the spoor leading downward it is _— 

better to leave the track altogether and || ‘ee ; : C. C. FILSON CO., 1011 First Ave., Seattle, U. S. A. 
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cast round to try to pick it up again 
under more favorale conditions. Even 
when everything is favorable, wind 
right, spoor fresh and country open 
enough to allow quiet going and a fair 
view, one is liable to be let down by 
numberless circumstances out of one’s 
control. I remember on one occas:on, 
after following a herd of buffalo for 
some hours, I had just located them by 
hearing one bellow, and was preparing 
to stalk, when a honey guide appeared. 

The honey guide is a small bird which 
wants to lead you to a bee’s nest; it 
buttonholes you in the way and goes on 
saying “tit-tit-tit” till you consent to 
follow it. No sooner did this honey 
guide start talking to me than the herd 
of buffalo—recognizing that it must be 
in conversation with a human being— 
stampeded away and so ended that day’s 
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The equatorial forests are so thick 
that no ray of sunshine reaches their 

5 a floor; they consist of immense trees 
usa. (METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS tied up with lianas and creepers, shelter- 
ing a thick undergrowth through which 
one must force a passage to proceed at 
»j all. Sometimes it is necessary to crawl 
on all fours. Such is the home of the 
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growth; sounds which betray the hunter 
from afar. 

The chief advice I would offer in this 
kind of sport is firstly, to follow the 
track, treading in the footprints of the 
game followed, as a heavy animal, such 
as the bongo, will have already cracked 
the twigs under foot and, secondly, to 
proceed infinitely slowly. If one does 
not come up with the quarry nothing is 
lost—it will remain in the neighborhood 
to De hunted the next day. If, from 
overhaste, one makes a noise and 
scares the game it will clear out of 
the vicinity, and it will be of little use 
to remain in the district. 


SWAMPS AND RIVERS. 


FEW animals make their habi- 

tat in the dense papyrus swamps, 

such are:—the red and the black 
lechwe—both of which are found in 
Lake Bangweolo; the  situtunga— 
which occurs in the same lake, round 
the shores of Lake Victoria and in the 
Bahr et Ghazal, where it is rare; Mrs. 
Gray’s lechwe—which lives in the 
sudd region of the Nile and the white- 
eared kob of the same region, but lives 
rather in the vicinity of swamp than 
actually in it. 

The lechwes live largely in the 
water and take refuge in the water 
but graze on adjacent grass lands. 
They all have a peculiar habit of put- 
ting their noses to the ground, as they 
run off, like a hound following scent. 

The first time I saw Mrs. Gray’s 
lechwe was in 1910 when proceeding up 
the Nile. It was then called Mrs. 
Gray’s waterbuck, but directly I saw 
the way it put its head down I recog- 
nized its similarity to a lechwe. A few 
weeks later I received a letter from 
Colonel Roosevelt, who had just con- 
cluded his -African trip, saying, 
amongst other things, that his expedi- 
tion had discovered that Mrs. Gray’s 
was not a waterbuck but a highly col- 
ored lechwe. 

The old males of this buck and the 
white-eared kob are, like most game, 
darker than the females, and young; 
in fact, they appear quite black, 
whilst the latter are chestnut. The 
males of the two species may be dis- 
tinguished at a considerable distance 
for Mrs. Gray’s is marked with white 
on the withers whilst the kob has white 
ears. 

The little chevrotain, found in the 
Congo, is another aquatic animal, 
whilst on every swamp, lake and river 
of any size, which has not been much 
disturbed, the hippo and crocodile are 
common. 


MOUNTAINS. 


HE strictly mountain game of 

Africa are:—the ibex, found in 

the hills back of Suakim and in 
the Italian colony of Erythrea; and 
the barbary sheep inhabiting the 
mountains of the Northwest. There is 
also the little Klippspringer which 
occurs on rocky hills, and even isolated 
bosses, or kopjes, throughout the 
greater part of the continent. Chan- 
ler’s Reedbuck has similar habits, but 
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is more local in distribution, being con- 
fined to the neighborhood of British 
East Africa. 

Of other game the kudu, sable and 
mountain nyala are all fond of hills, 
whilst the elephant, chiefly a bush- 
dweller, is also a great mountaineer— 
its tracks and paths are found on near- 
ly every important mountain, except 
where it has been exterminated by man. 

In conclus‘on, it will, of course, be 
understood that the lives of all ani- 
mals, their habits and changes of hab- 
itat, are actuated and directed by the 
same elements that affect the lives of 
men. Various scourges, continued dry 
spells, fires or the destruction of vege- 
tation prompt certain animals to long 
migrations and naturally they are ac- 
companied by the carnivora which prey 
upon them. The practical sportsman, 
however, can read all these various 
languages of nature clearly. 


DR.“ HENSHALL AND 
FISH, CULTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 298) 


influence with the President than him- 
self it would be useless to try. The 
party suggested the names of several 
prominent men, but the Senator said 
they would not do. Finally the party 
mentioned Commodore Bob Evans, who 
was a fellow officer in the Navy, and 
he and Captain Brice were good 
friends. ‘Well,’ Senator Brice said, ‘I 
know of no one who has more influence 
with the President than Bob Evans; 
they are very chummy, and go fishing 
and shooting together.’ So it came about 
that the party saw Commodore Evans, 
who saw the President, who then ap- 
pointed Captain John Brice to gratify 
the Commodore, and as he thought, to 
square himself with Senator Brice by 
appointing his cousin U. S. Fish Com- 
missioner.” 


HEN the appointment of Captain 
Brice was confirmed I wrote 
him a letter of congratulation, 

and let it go at that, inasmuch as we 
were good friends. Soon after this I 
received a letter from Mr. Logan Car- 
lisle, chief clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment and son of Mr. John G. Car- 
lisle, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
one of my supporters; after sympathiz- 
ing with me on my disappointment he 
said that if I cared to make a summer 
trip to Alaska his father would ap- 
point me Inspector of Salmon Fisher- 
ies in Alaska, which position was un- 
der the control of the Treasury De- 
partment, and which was vacant. 

I decided to apply for the position as 
there was nothing now to detain me in 
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Florida, but thought it would be in bet- 
ter taste, and more dignified to make 
the application through another party. 
I therefore wrote to an acquaintance, 
a member of Congress from Mr. Car- 
lisle’s district, asking him to request 
my appointment. I received a very 
friendly and even cordial reply, saying 
that it would give him great pleasure 
to accede to my wishes, and to be of 
any assistance in the matter, especially 
as he knew that I was well qualified for 
the position. Soon afterward I re- 
ceived another letter from my friend, 
Mr. Logan Carlisle, containing some 
words so hot that it was a wonder that 
the epistle had not been consumed from 
spontaneous combustion. He concluded 
by saying: 

“T am sorry you did not apply per- 
sonally to the Secretary, for the son 
of your intermediary has been appoint- 
ed Inspector of Salmon Fisheries in 
Alaska, and all he knows about salmon 
is when he sees the name printed on the 
menu of a hotel. The inference is self- 
evident and plain, so that he who runs 
may read: Put not your trust in princes, 
nor yet in politicians.” 

Soon after this I received a letter 
from U. S. Fish Commissioner Brice 
asking me to re-enter the Commission, 
but added that as the Commission had 
been placed under Civil Service regula- 
tions, it would be necessary to undergo 
an examination. Accordingly I passed 
the several examinations for superin- 
tendent of the four classes of fish cul- 
ture embracing the propagation of 
salmon, trout, shad, whitefish and the 
pond culture of black bass and allied 
species. I was given the choice of three 
new stations, Texas, Iowa and Mon- 
tana. I took the Montana station at 
Bozeman, as I wished to try to solve the 
problem of grayling culture, inasmuch 
as it had proved a failure in Michigan 
for many years. 

I arrived in Bozeman during the 
first week in January, 1897, and found 
a foot or two of snow, with the ther- 
mometer at twenty degrees below zero, 
after leaving the roses in bloom in 
Tampa. For several weeks I traveled 
in a sleigh more than a hundred miles, 
in several directions, from Bozeman, 
in search of localities where the eggs 
of cut-throat trout and grayling could 
be collected. Finally I established a 
station for grayling at Elk Creek, trib- 
utary to Red Rock Lake, the principal 
source of Jefferson River. Just over 
the Continental Divide in Idaho, I es- 
tablished a station for collecting eggs 
of the cut-throat trout on Henrys Lake. 
Both stations proved to be all that 
could be desired during my stay at 
Bozeman hatchery for thirteen years. 


HE propagation of brook trout, 

rainbow and steelhead trout, being 

a very simple matter, the output of 
the station each year was double the 
estimated capacity of the hatchery. But 
the propagation of the grayling was 
another story. In Michigan, for many 
years, experiments with grayling eggs 
were pursued along the same lines as 
with brook trout eggs, and the result- 
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No. 973 
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No. 913 


Now for one o' the gamiest of 
game fish—Mr. Bass | 


AKEN inch for inch—and pound for pound— 
a gamier fish than the wary bronze-back, never 
hit ata plug. To meet him in a fair fight, and 
fight it is, as he darts to the surface time and again— 
rushes, leaps and flings himself in frantic efforts to 
shake off—is a thrill worth going a long way for. He 1 fight 


‘till he can't wave a fin—‘till his heart, so it seems, is broken. 
He's game to the last flop—a gamier fish never swam. 


And right now, Mr. Bass is in full swing—bass waters 
everywhere are open. To challenge his cunning, his quick- 
ness and strength, with the lures he likes, put on a Bass-Oreno, 
a Babe-Oreno, a Panetella or any of the numerous tested and 
proven South Bend fish- getters. 

The Bass-Oreno, famous as “the greatest fish-getting bait made,” is of 
the wobbler type. Dives. dashes and wiggles in a zig-zag minnow-like 
course, irresistible to bass and other game fish. 12 colors 

The Babe-Oreno, same as the Bass-Oreno, only in a smaller size for anglers 
who use a lighter rod and preter a lighter bait. 12 colors 

The Paneteila Minnow, an under-water minnow of slender shape <A 
mighty eflective and successtul lure when a deeper traveling bait 1s pre- 
ferred. 12 colors 

The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel, will not back-lash, 
snarl or tangle Winds your line perfectly even and level Needs no 
thumbing or spooling. Makes casting easy for the beginner—and easier 
for the veteran 

Mail a postal for “The Days of Real Sport’"—the book which anglers 
everywhere are using in tackle selection. Contains expert bait-casting and 
angling points Shows complete variety of South Bend Quality tackle. 
Sent FREE. Write today. 

South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark 
on golden-rod-yellow boxes. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


1 


DeMOIN 


0213 High Street —~ 


South Bend, Ind. 


ARMY-NAVY GOODS 


235 FLATBUSH AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Complete List-—— 


Army Hip Boots, New and Perfect. - . 
. S. Army Blankets, Rec 
. S. Army Ponchos 
. S. Army Shoes 
Officers’ Shoes 
cc, 
U. S. Army Webb Belts 
U. S. Army Cartridge Belts 
U. S. Army Breeches 
U. S. Army Folding Cots 
U. S. Army M 
Wrapp Leggins, 
U. S. Army Canteens 
. S. Army Mess Kits 


uito Tents 


Leather Jerkins 

. Army Shelter Tents 
Campaign Hats 

. Army Haversacks 
Canvas Leggins 

. Army Canteen Covers 
. Army Pack Carriers 

New. $5. - Auto Strop or Gillette 





THE CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING TOURISTS | 
Send for Tourists’ Specialty Catalog D-3 | 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Razo 


We Sell Everything Used By the Army 
and Navy. Money Cheerfully Refunded. 


It will identify you. 
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**CALLMAC’’ 


3-WAY REEL 


Fishin 


FOR PARTIC 
FLOATING BUGS with pat. “no-slip” 
bodies 


Tackle 


AR ANGLERS 


BASS, each 65e. TROUT each 50c. 
HIGHEST — aa AND TROUT 


My own production. To order or 


pattern 
TROUT per doz. $2.50. BASS per doz. $3.50 


Silkworm Gut and “CALLMAC” Knolless 
Leaders in great variety to suit all purposes. 


Cast and Wind In 


BEETZSEL| Nothing to Touch 


Level Winder, 
Spool, ing 


Free 


Automatic Thumber, 
German Silver, 
Burnished Steel Axles, 
Bearings, 


Bronze 
Jeweled 


Quadruple, 
S. Handle—Forward, 
100 Yards—Drag. 


vice Still $20 STONELEIGH COURT, 


You Can’t Beat Natural Bait! 


Lure makers have done wonders in making 
bits of wood and tin look and act 
minnows. But when all is said and done. 
“You can’t make a lure look more like 
a fish than a fish does!’’ 


Ferry Preserved Bait 


is simply honest-to-goodness minnows and 

frogs caught in the" clear, cold water up 

here at Port Huron, Mich., —, by 

chemical solution and put up glass 

jars. Guaranteed to last Pi ndeinitely and 

—note this—will keep at least a week 

jar is opened. 

Save hours of tedious labor next trip, and 

the risk of upset minnow bucket, by tak- 

—. Silver ing along a supply of Ferry Preserved 
iners Bait. 

ll-oz. jar large shiners (about 50) 

6-oz. jar smal] shiners (about 200) 

6-oz. jar frogs (six to jar) 5 

Special ———— offer: ‘aie jar each of above, post- 


paid anywhere 
ly aed i, not satisfied 


Money cheerfu! 
Ferry Fish Market Ce.. Box B., Port Huron, Mich. 


A FLY THAT CASTS 
LIKE A PLUG 


ROACH CASTING FLIES 
leap out over the waters from 
your short bait rod as accur- 
ately as a heavy plug—with 
cocked wings the hook is 
practically weedless—an _ un- 
derslung weight causes hook 
to ride with point up. 

Send for circular B, 
plaining this unique bait. See 
it at your dealer’s or send us 
75c direct and see how 
smooth you can cast this lure. 


THE ROACH BAIT CO. 
164 Barre St. Montpelier, Vermont 


ex- 





FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


use quality as an excuse for 
a high price, 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


When the cast is made noth- 
moves but the spool. The 
forked block drops and the line 
runs free from spool to rod guide. 
Touching the handle to wind in 
brings the block as shown. OUR 
guarantee is: that no angler can 
buy any one thing for $20 or 
MORE that will give as much 
joy. Bar nothing. 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oil Caps, 





Hildebrandt Spinners 
land Em when others Fail 


That’s why Your Dealer 


Sells ’Em. 
old-timers who 
rma eo em all 


HILDEBRAND” Ss 


They’re made in all sizes 

for Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 

Pike or Musky. And they 

land ’em too—land ’em bigger 

and in greater numbers than 

you ever dream 

Catalog telling you how to increase 

your catch free. Write for i today. 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 

Logansport, Indiana 


oo led 


“JOKER” TOPS 


THE SANITARY TOP 
QUICK ACTION 
Label stays a aes it 
EASY TO times. 
It is water ad dirt ae Rest 
is finished with Five Coste of 

our Porcelain Enamel 
chip or peel off. Positively the 
finest top made, 

Greatest Fun Producer 
Take them on your fishing trips, 


ax ——_ DEALER or send 
and a 2¢ stamp. 


W. J. “JAMISON co. 
Dept. $, 796 $. California Avense, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 


For Camp and Summer Wear 


Best quality, lowest prices. Our moneyback 
guarantee covers all ases. 
___ Se $3.00 
Khaki Riding Breeches............... oa 
ki Trousers Sa 


Camp Cooking Gi d 
Folding SNMENININNGS 5 vinuiie-« dain weniiaesce Z 
i Shirte 


D. Plankets 
Army Tents, all sizes. om 5000 other arti- 
cles for camps or outings. talogue Na, 
123 free on 


RUSSELL’S Army & Navy Store Co. 


245 West 42nd Street, New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitter, 
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ant fry were treated in the same way, 
and were unsuccessful. Grayling eggs 
hatch in ten days, whereas the period 
of incubation of trout eggs is two 
months or longer, so that work with 
grayling eggs must be done quickly. I 
found, in the first place, that owing to 
the greater buoyancy of grayling eggs 
it was necessary to place them in 
hatching jars, in the same way as with 
shad or whitefish eggs, until the eyes 
of the embryo appeared, when the eggs 
being then heavier, could be hatched 
on trays in a similar manner to trout. 
I also discovered that grayling eggs 
could not be shipped to any great dis- 
tance in ordinary trout egg cases, as 
they were liable to hatch en route. I 
devised a double wall, refrigerator box, 
with which, by constant re-icing, the 
eggs could be carried for*any distance 
when the temperature did not rise above 
forty degrees. Millions were shipped 
in these boxes to all federal and state 
hatcheries in the neighborhood of trout 
streams. 

But the greatest difficulty occurred 
when grayling fry, but a fourth of an 
inch in length, had absorbed their 
small yolk sac. No food could be found 
small enough, not even fresh ox blood, 
to meet the requirement of feeding. 
After swimming about in the hatching 
troughs for 'a week or two they would 
curl up and drop to the bottom, dead, 
from inanition or malnutrition. Then, 
by microscopic examination, I discov- 
ered that, like whitefish fry newly 
hatched, their mouths were fitted for 
feeding or minute crustaceans that 
abound in all streams and lakes, and 
which form the first food of all newly 
hatched fishes. Thus the problem was 
solved, for the spring water supplied 
to the hatchery, issuing from the foot 
of Bridger mountains contained neither 
air nor food; and while aeration was 
provided artificially, the grayling fry 
simply starved to death. 


A mountain trout stream flowed 
within a hundred feet of the hatchery, 
in which a protected pool was formed, 
lined with the finest wire cloth, into 
which the fry were placed as soon as 
the swimming stage was reached. 
There was no more trouble after this, 
inasmuch as the fry obtained their 
natural food, on which they thrived un- 
til a month old, when they could be fed 
on liver emulsion in the same manner 
as trout fry. 


To meet the important and neces- 
sary requirement of a natural flowing 
stream, a large pond was constructed 
for creek water, which was supplied 
through a ditch, fifteen hundred feet 
long, from the canyon. This pond was 
connected with the nursery ponds by a 
system of iron pipes. Into these ponds 
the grayling fry were placed as soon 
as the swimming stage was reached. 
After that grayling culture was as 
simple as trout culture. Across the 
creek, and nearly opposite to the intake 
of the ditch, was a warm spring, 77 de- 
grees the year round. The wall of this 
spring was raised seven feet, so that 
the warm water was carried in a flume 
across the creek to the ditch, whereby 
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the creek water was kept flowing even 
at forty degrees below zero. So, with 
a cold spring of a thousand gallons per 
minute, with Bridger creek and the 
warm spring, Bozeman station was, 
possibly, the best equipped station in 
the Bureau for an unfailing and abund- 
ant supply of water. 


N order to provide for any unseen 
i emergency I connected the creek water 
pond, through a twelve-inch wooden 
pipe, with the main supply pipe from the 
spring, so that they were interchange- 
able, and either or both waters could 
be used. As the creek water, even in 
summer, never rose to a higher temper- 
ature than 60 degrees, and was as clear 
as a crystal for ten months of the year, 
it could have been utilized for hatching 
eggs as well, or perhaps better, than 
the very cold spring water. 

Bozeman station was a mile above 
sea level, and as it was desirable for 
several reasons, to remove to a lower 
altitude, I was therefore transferred in 
October, 1909, to the station at Tupelo, 
Mississippi, a pond culture station for 
large-mouth black bass and allied per- 
coid fishes. This station had been in 
operation for several years, but with 
little success. The water supply con- 
sisted of about a dozen artesian wells, 
some four hundred feet in depth, with a 
temperature of about seventy degrees. 
When first bored they were flowing 
wells, but for a year or two the water 
stood at about twelve feet from the sur- 
face. Only two of the wells were util- 
ized, and two steam pumps were used 
to supply the several ponds, but the 
supply thus furnished was insufficient. 
The greatest output of black bass had 
not exceeded twenty thousand in any one 
season. 

Some alterations were made in the 
ponds and two more wells were put in 
commission with electric motors instead 
of steam power, by which means the 
water supply was abundant. The out- 
put of black bass was increased to sev- 
eral hundred thousand each season. 
and if an appropriation could have 
been secured for additional ponds the 
yearly output could have been increased 
to two or three millions. In addition 
to black bass large numbers of ‘lue 
gills, croppie and warmouth perch were 
distributed, and for cold spring ponds 
yellow perch and rock bass were pro- 
vided. Large-mouth black bass were 
supplied to applicants in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and one season a large con- 
signment was shipped to Cuba. Owing 
to the high temperature of the water 
at Tupelo station, and the weedy ponds, 
the small-mouth black bass could not be 
propagated. 


FTER a service of more than 
seven years at Tupelo station my 
sight. began to fail, and which 
finally developed into choroiditis of 
both eyes, wherein the choroid coats of 
both eyes were seriously affected and 
involved, causing a black spot to ap- 
pear permanently at the center of vision 
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Abbey @ Imbrie 


Established 
1820 


tif 


Jachle thats 


This Is Our 
101st Year 


ohne” 


From the most elaborate parapher- 
nalia to the simplest little acces- 


SILK LINE 
un SOFEET '/ 
Sa : 2 wy : 


“INFALLIBLE” 
SPECIAL 
ENAMELED 
SILK LINE 


A handsome, mod- 
erate-priced, dark 
reen mottled silk 
ine which will be 
found very satisfac- 
tory for fly fishing. 
Smooth and flexible. 
50 feet on card, six 
cards connected. One 
dozen lines in a box. 
No. H, 12 Ib. test, 
retails at 75 cents per 
card. 


sory, there is nothing in fishing 
tackle that you cannot obtain with 
the Abbey & Imbrie name as as- 
surance of dependability. 


“DOLPHIN” 
- HARD BRAIDED 
SILK 
CASTING LINE 


Best quality pure 
silk. Extra hard 
braid. 50 yards on 
spool, two spools con- 
nected. Packed two 
spools each of mot- 
tled black and white 
and dark olive green 
in a box. No. H, 18 
Ib. test, retails at 
$2.75 per spool; No. 
G, 23 lb. test, retails 
at $3.25 per spool. 


EMPIRE CITY TROLLING ASSORTMENT 
One of the most popular combinations of trolling baits arranged for general fishing 


—for lake trout, pickerel, bass, perch, etc. 
Six different baits—nickel plated fluted spoons 


conditions. 


Variety of ne for variety of fishing 
os. 3 and 434; copper 


fluted spoon No. 41%; nickel plated kidney spoon No. 4; nickel plated hammered 
spoon No. 4, and “gold and silver” spoon No. 4. Retail price of card of six, $1.90. 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle at the 
best tackle stores—where you see THE 
SIGN OF THE LEAPING DOLPHIN. 
Catalog of hundreds of items, selling at 
from one cent to one hundred dollars, 
sent on receipt of 4 cents postage. 


“The Frankfort 
qe lab ati Saat 


Since 1839, 82 years, the Milams 
have been making the celebrated 
“KENTUCKY” Reel in the same 
lIncation, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of experience is put 
into their reels today. 

Let us send you our booklet 

B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Street Frankfort. Kv. 


“Should be in the hands of every Sportsman.” 
Geo. A. Lawyer, Chief U. S. Game Warden. 


ACKERMAN’S 


SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE 

1921 Edition—Sixth Annual—230 pages—tells you 
where to fish and hunt. Whe to get for your 
guide and outfitter—hotels and camps. Hew to 
go by rail, boat or motor. When the fish and 
game seasons are open. Your dealer or by mail. 
50 cents. MORRIS ACKERMAN, Marion Bidg., 
ELECTRICAL 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Training Book ag E E 
Si now slscchcl Sranine Bock Poser Hees saa 


Abbey & Imbrie 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Ine. 
97 Chambers Street 
New York City 


; stronger 
tu. Awarded 
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talog. 
28 Herrisen St.. Kalamazee, Mick. 


OH iac 


Bait Casting Reels 

) Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 

Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
99? 


S— “Ask the Fish 
™ Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


See —- 


Governmen: 
‘s Fairs. 


¥2 or¥a Oz. 
WITH BUCKTAIL 


Sarculer of other Lures and Pork 
Rind Strips -A J. FOSS - 
1712 COLUMBUS RD. =» CLEVELAND: 


PAP Weed Fr R 3 3 


Information 


end us your name r 
ne the Aviation and Airplane business. 
the many great opportunities now open 
a Serncw Opportenitienia the Airokens 
* also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dep:. 987-B 3601 MichiganAve, CHICAGO 
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KE &. DETMOLD INC. 
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SLEEPING- & 
BAGS * 
ALFORJAS 


comrort \-=~- 
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MACHETES 

&% COMALETE KITS 
LANTERNS 

=~ COOKING OUTFITS 


FH.SCHAUFFLER, 


PRESIDENT. 


Lf: 414 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY ai jncs, 
VLE EL , 


Lor, 
< 


gun WE 


MARTIN rising “Reet 


Solves that Back-Lash and Other Angling Problems 


PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 


Works like a window shade in the hands of an expert or 
amateur. 

No Cranking—No Slack Line—Controls in or out rushes, 
plunges or leaps. Made in four sizes, 75 to 226 feet 
line capacity. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO 
Mohawk New York 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


“Never-rip” 


RELIABLE IN AOGTION 


RTED SRIAR R 
NO PAINT OR VARNISH 
THE WOOD PORES 
ARE OPEN AND THE 
MOISTURE MORE 
READILY AB- SWEET FROM 

SORBED THE FIRST PUFF he 

aad or] Will 

WILKE 
PIPE SHOP 


BH2ST BROADW. 
cor. Reade St. N'Y 


Mohawk Solid Comfort Moccasins 
INSURE RELIEF for tired 
feet. Nothing better for use 
in camp, canoe or the house. 
Soles are as flexible as rubber 
and as tough as a larch. 
When you've pounded 
eet numb on 


STock 
No. 76 


Price, in tan or chocolate, $5.50 
Heavy waterproof 5.75 
Catalog of twelve styles on request 
O.,Dept.S Brockton,Mass. 


on a pair of 
cnedenaile mocca- 
sins and realize solid 
foot comfort. 

MOHAWK MOCCASIN 


a 

lankets, Cots, Haversacks, 
mM: Kits, Le s, Ridin: 
peaches, Shirts (wool 


etc. 
i to Dept. *‘W’’. 
Box 885" Richmond, Va. for 
our complete list and prices. 
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of both eyes. I was able to read only 
the headlines of the newspapers, and to 
read the text I was compelled to employ 
a powerful magnifying glass. As I had 
always preferred to do my own office 
work this was a serious handicap. But 
when I was unable to discern the fry 
on their nests, while standing on the 
bank of a pond, I concluded that like 
Othello my occupation was gone. Ac- 
cordingly on March 31, 1917, at the 
age of eighty-one years, I resigned 
from the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
and removed to Cincinnati to spend my 
remaining years among old friends and 
relatives. In this connection I may be 
pardoned for introducing the following 
correspondence: 


“Tupelo (Mississippi) Station, 
“U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
“January 30, 1917. 
“Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary, 
“Department of Commerce, 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“Sir: After twenty years of faithful, 
conscientious and successful service as 
Superintendent in the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, I am compelled to resign my po- 
sition owing to rapidly failing sight, 
the same to become effective on March 
31, 1917, with leave of absence during 
that month. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“J. A. HENSHALL. 


“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“Office of the Secretary, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“February 1, 1917. 
“My dear Sir: 

“The receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of January 30, tendering your 
resignation as superintendent in the 
Bureau of Fisheries, to become effect- 
ive at the close of business hours on 
March 31, 1917. In accepting this res- 
ignation I take the opportunity of com- 
mending you on your many years of 
faithful service in that bureau. It is 
deeply regretted that your eyesight has 
become seriously impaired, and it is 
hoped that private life may prove more 
conducive to your health. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
“Secretary.” 


“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
“Bureau of Fisheries, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“February 2, 1917. 
“My dear Dr. Henshall: 

“T have just received your resigna- 
tion and wish to express my regret 
that your ‘physical condition has forced 
you to take this step. You have been so 
long and so closely identified with the 
fishery work that it will be difficult to 
realize that you have had to withdraw 
therefrom. My best wishes go out to 
you. There will probaly be no diffi- 
culty in arranging for the leave to 
which you are so justly entitled. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“H. M. SMITH, 
“Commissioner.” 
[THE END.] 
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THE WEAPONS TO 
USE FOR BASS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 300) 


for a rod I would be safe in saying that 
the average man has to consider the 
proportions of his pocketbook. The va- 
rious rod manufacturing concerns have 
come to realize that the majority of an- 
glers for bass are not wealthy and 
have in accordance with this knowledge 
placed on the market a list of medium- 
priced rods that embrace all the requi- 
site qualities, practically speaking, that 
the higher priced rods contain. The 
difference is in the furnishings. The 
gingerbread and the varnish might not 
be there, but the strength and balance 
and all the other important requisites 
are. In most of the supply house cata- 
logues one will find some excellent and 
serviceable rods listed from $5.00 up to 
whatever the customer wishes to invest 
It is well to buy a good rod and a 
high priced one, but the cheaper ones 
that are guaranteed against breakage 
under normal usage will be safe and 
pleasing investments. 


REELS. 


OW often do we hear the sport of 
angling described as “the song of 
the reel.” And we must acknowl- 

edge that it is a legitimate phraseology 
of the pastime, when we consider what 
an important item of the angler’s fur- 
nishings the reel has come to be. Bait 
casting would be almost an impossibility 
were it not that the improved models 
of reels allowed us so many privileges 
that would be unobtainable with only 
the line and the rod. 

The earliest forms of angling were 
practised without anything of the kind, 
the line being attached directly to the 
rod tip; then, later on, the idea of fish- 
ing with a surplus of line and the first 
actual practice of “playing” the fish 
evolved the idea of having rings at- 
tached to the rod and alsoa tip. After 
passing the line through these it was 
coiled at the angler’s feet or in such a 
manner as to allow him free access to 
it. It was manipulated in about the 
same way as we use the fly rod today, 
i. e., striping the line from the reel and 
playing the fish with the line held light- 
ly in the hand rather than on the reel. 

Later, as a matter of course, there 
originated the elementary models of the 
reel proper, advancing slowly with the 
growth of the sport until today we have 
the mechanical artistry of the modern 


quadruples and multipliers and single |: 


acters which serve to make the sport of 
angling the most fascinating, as well as 
the most skilful, recreation of the times. 

Among the bait casters the question 
as to what action reel gives the best 
results has been boiled down to on? 
fixed standard—the “quadruple multi- 
plying”. This reel places before the 
caster a spool which allows less friction 
and gives the line that amount of free- 
dom which is necessary for good dis- 
tance and unrestricted casts. 

For still-fishing, as well as in casting 
it has the advantage over the other more 
restricted spools by putting at the an- 
gler’s command a mastery over the 
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Always Lucky with a Stanley Hook-a Weedless but Not a Fishless Hook 


You can catch Bass, Muskellunge, Pike, or any other Fish in 
its native haunts—among the lily pads, rushes, sunken roots, moss, 
weed beds or “any place where any fish can swim”—if you use 


The Stanley Perfection Weedless Hook 


The Only Open Hook That’s Really Weedless 


Don’t waste your time experimenting with other hooks. 


Use the hook that meets 


every test, the hook that’s proved itself to thousands of fishermen to be the only 
open hook that’s really weedless— 


The Stanley Perfection Hook 


Once Used Always Used 


No. 500 


biters. 


Tandem with Spinner. 

A great killer for short 

Use pork rind stri 
minnow for bait. 


, frog or 


The nickel- 


plated spinner always 40c 


revolves easily 


No Fishing Kit 
Complete Without a 
Stanley Hook 


No. 8 


wings, 


Fly with Spinner. 
Red body and 
white tail. 


Very 


desirable for surface bait, 
as nickel-plated spinner 
makes attractive ripple. 


No. 500 


Tandem with 
Spinner...40c a 


Can be used 

—, — 
st 

Sica’ Ie 


ier under 
amet Fly with Spinner 


75¢ 


GET A STANLEY PERFECTION HOOK NOW! If your dealer cannot supply 


you we will ship direct on receipt of Money Order. 


A variety of Stanley Hooks 


at prices from 30c to 75c. Every Hook guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. 
Write Us for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


WM. STANLEY & CO., 1217 E. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. 


@Last Word in Pipe Construction 
THE MAIER pire 


is the (ONLY) pipe de- 
signed for instant exposure 
of entire smoke passage, from 
“bowl bottom to bit end” 


for convenient cleaning. 
The “Spiral” inside tne regula- 
tion length stem, forms sixteen 
(16”) of cooling, dry, sweet, 
smoke passage. Moisture or 
“juices” are, con- 
densed on the 
“spiral,” which 
prevents “juices” 
from reaching the 
tobacco, or being 
drawn into 
B mouth. The 
on request ral” can be 
stantly removed, a shake or wipe frees it 
from collected “‘juices.’”” The “MAIER’S” 
aluminum lined stem cannot absorb “juices.” 
Made of fine quality briar, in popular shapes. 
The “MAIER” is a freer drawing, cooler, 
drier, sweeter, milder, cleaner edition of 
your own “favorite pipe. “GUARAN: 
TEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY 
BACK.” ORDER IMMEDIATELY. 


Maier Ppe Co., Inc., 209 Water St., Charlestown, Md. 





Fishing Club to Rent, L.I. 


Summer club and 60 acre island to rent, fur- 
nished for the summer, 8 bedrooms and 4 
large rooms downstairs, directly on the fish- 
ing grounds, bait station on premises, near 
Fire Island Light and Inlet, direct connec- 
tion to Bay Shore, one hour from Herald 
Square. Rent reasonable. Address ©. E. 
Brewster, Bay Shore, N. Y 


WEISS 
Alpine Binoculars 
Write for special offer 
Weiss 
Instrument Co. 
1733 Arapahoe St., 


nver, 





CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. 


The saving effected this year is 
greater than ever before. 


CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
921 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 


STUBBY ROD & REEL 


\ 
Only : Gi he long; 12/4 inches unjointed. Makes =| 


. say: ‘Best Ever Used!”’ Pac 
1$3.00. Send for catalog. THE 
aren heen DISPLAY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


It will identify you. 



















Keep Cool! 


Why swelter on shore in the heat 
of the day when there’s always a 
breeze on the water? Add an 
Evinrude to your vacation outfit 
and you can quickly make a clever 
little powercraft of any small 
boat you own or rent. 


A turn of the flywheel and away you 
go to nearby resort or distant fishing 

ound—it’s all the same, with this 
frasky motor to relieve you of oar 











ite five miles to a gallon of “gas” 
or an hour’s ride for a nickel. What 
other outing equipment affords so 
much sport and costs so little? 


Ask your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer to show you the 
Evinrude. Or send for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
450 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis 










2 Horse Power 
Automatic Reverse 
Bullt-in-Flywheel 

Magneto 











Distributors : 

69 Cortlandt St. 
New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave. 

ton, Mass. 
440 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison St. 
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Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added as required. th of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 













ten inches. Indexed front and back. 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“Hew to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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lightning like rushes of any fish. At 
each revolution of the handle it takes 
from four to six and more fillings of 
line. I have found the quadruple to be 
a good: reel for the fly rod when using 
bait. With the strength of the larger 
bass sometimes found in the small, 
brush and snag-encumbered streams a 
reel is needed that will, when the emerg- 
ency so requires it, take up line very 
fast. In order to save many a piece of 
tackle I have come to consider this as 
the proper reel for the light rod. 

For the casting rod, there are at the 
present time a number of good reels on 
the market at a price which brings them 
within the reach of almost any pocket- 
book. Some of these have, besides the 
familiar features, also some advantages 
in the way of eliminating the prevailing 
evils of the caster’s existence. The 
self-spoolers, the self-thumbers, the anti- 
backlash reels and the adjustable drag, 
all serve to make the bait caster’s way 
a good deal smoother and call for less 
vigorous language. 

There are a number of good, reliable 
reels sold from $3.00 up to $7.50, which 
will, with care, last a man nearly a 
lifetime and not cause him to complain. 
Personally I prefer a reel which has 
an adjustable drag feature. This al- 
lows one to regulate the speed of his 
spool and with a little care makes the 
backlash a thing of the past. The back- 





Choose the most beautiful 
outdoor meals. Know the pleasure of eating when 
a where you please without fuss or = Eat 














way and do away with dry wood searching, 
smoke and charred embers. Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit 
provides the means to good wholesome food in 
Pleasant surroundings while on your outing trips. 
Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit is a complete stove, has 
rea] grates, burns motor gasoline, will not blow 
out, folds up like a suit case with everything 
inside. With Auto-Kamp-Kook-Oven it bakes and 
roasts as well as fries and boils. 


There Is a stove 
for every purpose, 
ranging from the 
One B - rner 
“Hunter’ Spe 
cial’ ($10. 00) Mo 
the Six Party 
Suit Case Outfit 
($47.50). Oven, 
$5.00. 























At your deal- 
ers or direct 
by express. 


PRENTISS- 
WABERS 














STOVE Co. 

Iwo Gurner Kit in Use and . 
4 Spring Street Closed. lash is caused, as every one who has 
Wi cae Gauquipped 2.....2.22.2.12848.00 |] | used a reel knows, by the overrunning of 





the spool ahead of the line. But by ad- 
justing the tension of the drag on the 
plate this can be overcome and one 
is able to get both to act in harmony. 

The anti-backlash reels have a self- 
adjusting part which takes care of this 
and makes a backlash, even in the 
hands of the most amateurish caster, an 
impossibility. The self-spoolers are 
also great helps, as they do away with 
the necessity for the watchfulness that 
is required with the older reels when 
spooling the incoming line smoothly 
over the spool. One is compelled, when 
spooling the line by hand, to hold the 
hand in a strained position along the 
rod and when playing the fish it is 
much more satisfactory to be able to 
hold the rod with one hand in its proper 
place on the handle and have the other 
hand at the reel handle, knowing that 
the automatic attachment will attend 
to the rest. 

A good reel must receive as much 
care as the rest of the tackle. When 
you have finished using it dry it off 
with a soft flannel rag; remove the oil 
caps and drop a little oil into the bear- 
ings; do not allow wet lines to remain 
on the spool, and try to keep all sand 
and grit out of the works. 








For over-night 
stops this spring 
bed goes up in 
a jiffy. Most 
practical means 
of saving money 
on hotel bills. 
Holds two comfort- 
ably. Very strong. 


Just the bed for 
those who want to 


CAMP IN COMFORT 


Weight—1¢ Ibs. Folds up—4 ft. x 4 in. 
COMPLETE $18.00. 


FARRELLY’S OUTDOOR STORE 


122 Jefferson Ave., E, Detroit, Mich. 


® ELECTRIC LIGHT 


for camp, Summer cottage 
or country home. Do not 
be without this great com- 
fort and convenience. 
Portable, easily installed, 
r self cranking, uses gaso- 
line or kerosene. Capac- 
ity, generating set, 750 
watts or 30 twenty- 
five-watt lamps; Bat- 
tery—60 ampere hours 
hal or 10 twenty-five watt 
lamps for 8 shours. Priced at $150.00 for quick sales. 


ite for circular S9FOBA to 


Wr 
W.R.BONHAM,2819 Wentworth? Ave., Chitenee. 











































LINES. 


ILK seems to be the most popular 
material for lines in bass fishing 
because of its smooth, soft and 

strong qualities. For casting there is 
really nothing that will take its place. 
Linen makes a good strong line, but it 
is more or less harsh and given to bit- 
ing into one’s thumb during an all-day 
session with the casting rod and, more- 
over, it has a nasty way of becoming 
water-soaked. and thus piles uv on the 
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spool and swells. There are very few 
lines that do not have a tendency to 
kink when being used for casting. 
Therefore, after using many different 
kinds of lines, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the only one for the bass 
fisherman to consider is the braided, 
waterproofed silk line. I would recom- 
mend the “soft braided” kind, as it 
spools nicely and does not irritate the 
thumb. 

For bass fishing in general I am led 
to believe, after many season’s experi- 
ence, that the lighter the tackle the 
better, especially the line. Light tackle 
means more sport and a sense of fair- 
ness toward your fish that results in 
a conquest all the more appreciable to 
the one at the big end of the rod. A 
good, flawless spool of silk, soft braided, 
waterproofed and testing from 12 to 
15 lbs., makes an excellent choice to 
spool on a reel for taking our old 
friend Bass. 

Personally I do not care to consider 
a stronger test than the 12 pound line, 
but, of course, there is always the fact 
that at some time or other that old 
prize winner might happen along and 
then, my dear sir, I would not lay a 
wager either way, but the advantage, 
if any, would no doubt be with the old 
rascal of our dreams. 

Lines are usually listed according to 
the number of pounds they will test 
with a dead weight suspended from 
their ends, but for the benefit of those 
who might have a number or lettered 
size in mind I will give the following 
table: 


Tests in Pounds.. 12 14 16 : 

I do not think that color makes any 
difference in the success of a line. I 
have used all colors and could never 
distinguish any difference in the num- 
ber of fish taken with the respective 
tones. There is a black silk line found 
on the market now, in several different 
brands that is a great favorite with 
many fishermen, and it is one of my 
favorites. 

When you have finished using a silk 
line do not neglect to take it from the 
spool and wrap it loosely about some- 
thing in a place where there is a good 
draught of air, and in the shade, re- 
member, to dry. I find the best thing 
to use to dry a line over is a news- 
paper. After bundling the paper up 
into a loose ball wrap the line about it 
crossing and scattering the line as 
loosely over it as possible. Leave it 
there over night and it will be dry and 
ready for use again the next morning. 
Taking good care of a line will pay the 
owner well, especially when some old 
warrior of a bass has been hooked and 
the result of the contest comes to bear 
upon the reliability of that thin, thread 
of twanging silk. 
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Wiee ve everything for Campers, Hunters, Tourists, Boy Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girls at lower eee than ever ae. Order direst from oe aren. 


tisement. Big purchases 


urchases direct from the 
SS <——_ 


as 
sections. Buttoned together making 
tent 7x12 with 2 13-ft. few ow go 
— geet attached to 


be 
re as shown 


$26.75 


in "abe oe 
“~ delivered... 


F 137—Genuine 0. D. Army 
- Blankets. Best you can buy. Re- 
claimed by government methods. 
Practically | my new. ee Gf "95 


ok’ section 13.95 
een 


heenats delivered 2133 


eee Sree ms! 
as ie $2, is 


NewArmy Shirts 
F F209 1-2--Brand ¢r8, 


No. 197--New Olive Drab Cotton 
Shirts. Light and durable. The 


regulation k' ._ Cost the rm- 

ment over $2 in million lots. 64 37 

Our Special price, del. ° 
—New Hip Ru’ 


ae. & = noted 
az one- on more on every purchase: 


back if not satisfied. 


mesa fe!) 


F 111--Army Coat. 0.D. Cotton. 
Regieimed and laundered. Fine for, 

— Saves good clothes. 
See 


Price delivered 49e¢ 
F 112... 


lor everyday work, 
size. 
deitved 


Fi 199—Genuine Shelter “Pup” 
Tents used by Yanks in France. 
—_ te thing for hunters, camp- 


hiking trips. Water- 
— lete + poles, 
delivered. 


ber Boots. 


b 
solid rubber extension 


F 99— dal Tent, 
Khaki or white. Sz..16x16; 3 ft. 
side walls; i aon center. 
splendid condition. Wonderful 
for touring, camping, summer 

ay with poles and 


33.19 


$3.15 


F 1144—Army 
Raincoat. Pur- 
chased from gov- 
ernment in large 


bem J 
f Price di delivered....... 


F 281—Military Luggage 
Carrier. All steel and col- 
lapsible. Fits any car. 
Adjustable Iength from 
27 inches to 4 ft. Doesn’t 
ra en not in use 
folds neatly on running 
board. 1 


Money Back Guarantee—Every article sold on our Satis- 


faction or Money 


tee, You take no risk, 
Bargains. 


Back Guaran 
Order from this ad. Send for Free Catalog of 


CARNIE-GOUDIE COMPANY 


Dept. F 


The Standard 
of Quality 


Cedar, Basswood and 


Canvas - 


covered ca- 


noes: Outboard Motor 


boats, 
Catalogue 


1921 features. 


Rowing skiffs. 


describes 
Excel- 


lent service to tourists. 


PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE CO., Lid. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR MOSQUITOES xisieccrite ms 
solid cakes of the ma- 
terial that the U. 5S. Gov’t recommends for mosquitoes. 
The blocks evaporate entirely within two months, giving 
off all of the time a pleasant odor that effectively drives 
away mosquitoes. Makes rubbing, spraying, burning, or 
screening unnecessary. Very convenient and easy to use. 
Place one Block in a tent, cottaxe, porch, boat, etc., and 
we guarantee that it will continue to drive out mosquitoes 
until the last piece of the Block has evaporated One 
Block and a michel-pinted ——- for holding the — 
sent ower upon receipt of $1.00. Be protected from 
mosqui eS Send fc for a Block today. The International 
2972 fast 37 Street. Cleveland, Ohio 


WING an “Old Town” onto your shoulder. 

You’ll be surprised at its lightness. 

You'll wonder at its 
The instant “a 
Towns”’ are the lightest craft made. But 
they have a built-in strength that insures 
years of service. Write for catalog. 3,000 
canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or 
factory. 


Old Town Canoe Co.,197 
Old Maine 
U.8.4 


it through rough waters. 
strength and stability. 


: 
F | 


; | to every paddle stroke will delight you. 
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IAARo Loe WANT Kee 


Give your Feet a Vacation 


They are as flexible and comfortable as Indian moccasins with a 


sturdy sole that gives long wear and full mg ste 2 Just the 
vacationwear. Ideal forcam: 
outdoor sports. Light and 

r, leather or Neolin soles; hand sewn, ma 


piece up 


ifing, and all 

golfing, an 

inest quality one 
ein either 


for summer, 


chocolate or black. Send your shoe size -< choice of color 


and sole with your money order today. 
$4.35. Men’s sizes, 6to1 
back. Write for our illustrated broadside. ‘ 


* sizes, 2 to 5, 
» $4.95. Fu ‘satis ection or money 
‘Moc-a-wauks— 


For All the Family.’’ Address Dept. *-7 
The Moc-a-wauk Co., 364 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Army-Navy Surplus Stock 


Fifty thousand dollar stock of 
supplies. Finest va.ues for 
of clothing for outdoor wear. 


Herman’s Regulation U. S. 
Army Shoe, Munson Last 


Army-Navy surplus 
sportsmen of all kinds 


$4.85 


Shelter 
Pup Tents 


Reclaimed, 
tood as new, 


water- $2.45 


proof. 





Saad I New 0. D. Shirts 
as illustrated ...... $4.45 


Two Pode” $1.35 


Genuine 0.D. Army 
Blankets 


Reclaimed good 
as new, all wool 


trou "§ 4.50 
New Gov’t Hip Rubber Boots 


Uppers go above hips fasten with strap. Re- 
inforced all over. Extra heavy soles. 
Size 6 $3.75 


Knee Length Rubber Boots $3.00 


Army 
Breeches 
Khaki, __re- 
claimed 


soodses 95 
ARMY BREECHES 





ARMY OFFICER’S 
LEATHER 
PUTTEES 


Spring or strap, 
oe leather, 
ine _for rid- 


seat 


ARMY COTS $4.45 
U:S. Army knapsacks 95¢ U.S. Army slickers. $5.50 
U.S. Army canteens.. 45c U.S. Army Ponchos 1.95 
U.S. Army messkits.. 45¢ 0. D. wool wrapped 
U.S. Army drinkingcup 45e _—ileggins 
White Pants—U.S. Navy slightly spotted 
White Blouses—U.S. Navy slightly spotted 


All Goods Sent Postpaid 


Army & Navy Trading Co. 


226 Fulton Street New York 
Order From This Ad. 


Catalogue Sent on Request. 


The Librarian of Congress is desirous of ob- 
taining the following copies of Forest and 
Stream in order to complete their files, and any 
reader who wishes to donate such copies may 
aa a that his contribution will be appre- 


Vol. 8, No. 4, Jan 24, 1914 

Vol. 86, Nos. 1, 11, Jan., Nov., 1916 
Magazines may be addressed to Yale O. Mill- 
ington, Acting Chief, Periodical Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Live Helgramite for Black Bass 


Now is the time to order Live Helgramite for 
that fishing trip. Helgramite will get the Black 
Bass and are good for most fresh water fishing. 
$5.00 per 100, shipped direct to your fishing 
grounds, packed so they will keep alive. Special 
bait box for Helgramite, $1.25. Full instructions 
how to keep them, 25c. Send money order or 
a with order. Orders promptly filled. 

G. BURST Ridgewood, N. J. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and ae 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or MONEY REFUNDED a 
This new outfit consists of a perfectly tailored sack 
coat of heavy drill khaki, roll lapels; three outside 
flap pockets, double needle stitched throughout; a pair 
of full length khaki drill trousers, cuff bottoms, wide 
tunnel belt loops, large army drill pockets. Double 
seamed and stitched. The shirt is made of fine soft 
khaki twill. army style, cut full, large roomy pocket, 
faced sleeve, double stitched throughout, Heavy khaki- 
drill cap, tape seams, unbreakable peak, re-inforced 
band. Great for ou'door wear. Also a regulation U. S. 
Army heavy washable web belt with patent slip easy 
buckle. This very complete outfit is absolutely new, 
has all the wonderful durability of the U. S. Army 
standard and is cut with all the style of hand-tailored 
clothes. Suitable for every purpose. Farmers, Mechan- 
ics, Gardeners, Garagemen, Motorists, Hunters, Camp- 
ers and Fishermen will find this the most marvelous 
money-saving outfit ever made. Only $4.98 for this 
outfit. Every Garment is Guaranteed NEW. Send No 
Money. Send your order today. Be sure to state waist 
and chest measurements, also size of shirt and cap. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Postage Free. 


MODELL’S OUTFITTING CO. 
New York's Largest Khaki House 179$ Cortlandt St., New York 


Keith’s $2.50 Offer 


} plan books, showing 100 
} ps of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or 2-story 
| in frame, stucco and 


ver 20 years an 
Keith’s Saansine on piamatinen, ee ee 
rauug homes—2Z5c a copy on newsstands. its help 
and Keith’s Plans you can get we — distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisf: “ economy. 
and Keith's for 12 


‘actory hom 
Set of 8 my Books (260 on 
Keith cceation 153 Abbay Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn 


J. KANNOFSKY cist: Bower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 

animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty 

Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 

for furriers and taxidermists. 

328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal am Naw YORK 
Please mention “Forest and 

It will 
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THE ANNOYING 
DROSS OF THE SEA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 301) 
peculiar habit of rolling itself up until 
it is almost spherical in form, and will 
remain motionless in that position for a 
long time if not touched. This habit 
has earned for it the name of “possum” 
and it is generally so dubbed by fisher- 
men in all localities. It is worthless 
from all points of view and a great dis- 
turber of the angler’s peace of mind 
who, imagining his bait to be in the best 
possible condition to lure a prize fish, 
sometimes finds that it has been gorged 
by this plundering little devil. 

It is omnipresent day and night, and 
has a penchant for any bait that can 
be put on a hook. No matter what 
size hook may be in use, this little 
brute can negotiate it with ease and 
rarely misses becoming a victim. It 
makes no difference whether the hook 
be of the largest bass size or the very 
small size designed for lesser quarry. 
He appears to never quit swallowing. 
Once inside the jaws the hook proceeds 
downward until it reaches the point 
where his suspender buttons should be 
worn, and it becomes necessary for the 
chagrinned fisherman to perform a ma- 
jor operation with his fish knife. This 
is rather a serious matter if the night 
be dark and there is no lantern handy. 

Following this evil one comes the 
larger summer skate which is not near- 
ly so numerous and consequently not 
so much of a pest. This one, with the 
great barn-door skate, may be discussed 
in common as their habits are identical, 
and both have the same diabolical pro- 
pensity for swallowing the bait to the 
farthest possible limit. When this is 
the case, care should be exercised in re- 
moving the hook, as the rough, horn- 
like jaws of the barn-door are capable of 
working serious injury to the hand if it 
should be seized, as they are capable of 
crushing the shells of crabs and clams 
in their formidable grinders. 

This species is rarely met with along 
the beach until the water cools down 
in the autumn. It is a scavenger of 
pronounced type, disposing of much 
offal cast overboard from fishing boats 
and nets. 

What are termed the wings of this 
skate are edible and are sent to the 
markets by the commercial fishermen. 
They are said to be very palatable, but 
the angler never interests himself in 
that direction; he is content to have 
his tackle free after working a possible 
forty or more pounds of animated 
worthlessness to the beach. 


AST, but by no means the least, 
comes the sting ray or stingaree as 
it is generally termed. This is a 
highly dangerous species and is worthy 
of a complete description. They do not 
appear to be common north of Sandy 
Hook, but are caught in the pound nets 
along the entire New Jersey coast dur- 
ing the Summer and Autumn months, 
and are a great, as well as a serious, 
nuisance to fishermen around Barnegat 
and Egg Harbor Inlets. 


identify vou. 
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They usually take a bait eagerly and 
when hooked make a most vigorous rush, 
often deceiving the angler into the be- 
lief that he has a large channel bass or 
striped’ bass hooked. Their first rush is 
ordinarily from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred feet, which is frequently followed 
by sulking at the bottom. Occasionally 
they will leap clear of the water at the 
conclusion of a swift run; the momen- 
tum thus acquired carrying them several 
feet through the air and entirely clear 
of the water. Their appearance at this 
moment is most grotesque. 

In order to secure the necessary speed 
through the water for the leap their 
wings are worked in a most vigorous 
manner, which is kept up at the same 
rate while in the air. This, with their 
long tail trailing behind, makes quite a 
picture and woe to the tackle that might 
be tangled or not in free running order 
at this critical juncture. ihe best of 
lines would be parted like packthread. 
As their flight and consequent return 
to the water partakes of nothing in the 
way of graceful action, the resounding 
thwack and splash as they hit the water 
is most amusing. At best they are 
brutes and give the angler a most trying 
time in making the killing. When they 
sulk at the bottom they have the habit 
of arching their wings at an acute an- 
gle, thus creating suction which re- 
quires the best of tackle, as well as the 
best of judgment, to overcome. 

When they are finally beached they 
whip their tails most viciously in all 
directions, endeavoring to strike home 
their spear-like spines which are lo- 
cated at the base of the tail. Just how 
the wound is given is not quite clear. 
The poison shafts are peculiarly con- 
structed and as curiously located for 
such action. They lie where the tail 
and body join, are placed one nearly 
above the other and seem to be incapa- 
ble of any but the slightest lateral 
action. Mother Nature, however, in 
placing the weapon, doubtless endowed 
the creature with wisdom for its use. 
Certain it is they can inflict most dan- 
gerous wounds which are extremely dif- 
ficult to heal. There does not appear to 
be any venom sac at the base of these 
spines, and it would appear that the 
animal in some manner exudes the poi- 
son throug) the skin. It has been con- 
tended that it is merely the slimy sub- 
stance which is ever present about their 
bodies that causes the infection when 
the wound is inflicted. We perhaps 
are less interested in the cause of the 
poison than in its results. This is 
known to be serious, as many cases are 
on record that were never healed and 
many shriveled arms and legs have re- 
sulted from their attacks. 

The poundnet men dread them and 
have a special form of pike to impale 
them with and hoist their bodies over- 
board. The writer recently killed one 
at New Inlet, N. J., of perhaps forty 
pounds weight which gave birth to 
seven young upon being beached. 

They, like the entire family of rays, 
will take any kind of bait the fisherman 
may offer, and the only joy I ever found 
in the capture of one lay in the knowl- 
edge that there was one less pest to mar 
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UNION TRAILER CAMPS 


OUTFIT INCLUDES 
Waterproof Tent 
Spring Beds—Mattresses 
Gasoline Stove with 
Cooking Kit 
Food and ice Box 
Electric Lights, Etc. 


And the trailer has 
Mud Guards 
No Strain Spring Draw-Bar 
Timken Roller Bearings 
Tail Lamp, Ete. 


BE’ A MERRY MOTOR CAMPER—out in the open, comfort. for the 
entire family, at greatest economy. 
For touring, fishing, hunting, and the times of your life, you need a 
Union Trailer Camp. Its quality is unequalled. 
We make two models—the big one, and a special two person outfit, 


Write today for interesting literature 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 
320 CHARLES STREET 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


It’s no work at all to 
keep your gun clean and 
free from rust— 
use this: 


Rifle Cleaner 


Removes all lead, rust, powder 
residue. Made of softest brass 
gauze washers on spring wire— 
won’t injure finest rifles. May 
be attached to all standard rods, 
60c. State caliber. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


When screwed together it's as 
solid as a one-piece rod——can’t 
wobble, bend or break. 3 brass 
sections; 2 steel joints; steel swivel 
at end; 26, 30 and 34 in. long; 
= $1.25. State caliber and length. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


Keeps guns free from rust—dis- 
solves residue of all powder. 20z. 
bottle, 35c; 6 oz. can, 65c. By 
mail 10c extra. Sample free, 


ux. oh and Kamp:it y If your dealer won't supply you, 
awe -Outing Togs fl order by mail, 336 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


( ta a ¢ beset Mich. 
PLAN rorure HOME NOW 


FUTURE 


Designed by tailors who 
are also sportsmen, Just 
the thing for camping, 
hunting, fishing, riding, 
engineering, etc, Tough 
and serviceable, good 
looking, soft and de- 
lightful to wear. 
Kamp-it is similar to 
Duxbak, but lighter 
weight, not water- 
proofed, 

Ask your dealer, or write 

us for Style Book. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
10 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 


NORFOLK AND BREECHES 


Bargains for Sportsmen 


Regulation ~~ euiiiagt Pup Tent Linings, ap- 
ee hee 7 ft. Can also be used as 
ft single, or double bed $2.50 
Giltete Safety Razor and 6 oe em set, $1.50 
Pecket Safety Razor x 2”, nickel 
an eet ER Re ee ae $1.25 
Sent aeeag fae in the U. S. A. on receipt 
f the above listed prices. 


OPE or Sse 
climate. VFamo 
“Representative CaL 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books With Economy Plans 
ie comfort’ and 
GEORGE MILLER « 
1222 Nostrand Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 Plane $1. 
“The New Colentals 
5 to 13 Reoms 


— Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 


Sirestn an ge | Send 
Catalog Free also 


book of 


= THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
7 Dept. FS-3, 1121 First Street, 
New Orleans. U. 8. A. 


EB. W. STILL 
614 Califone Bldg., Los Angeles 
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LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


[EEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


The Challenge 
of a Forest King 


That’s a bit of everyday life in open 
season deep in the Maine woods, 
Nature provides a wonderful play- 
ground—fishing, camping, hunting, 
canoeing. A night’s ride from 
Boston. 
Send 10 cents jor ‘In the Maine Woods,” 
a book for those who ‘ike rea sport. 
Vacation Bureau Bangor & Aroostook 
R. R., Dep. J. 


. G, M. HOUGHTON 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Bangor, Me. 


Burlington Hotel 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


380 ROOMS 
$2.50 to $4.00 European 
$5.00 to $7.00 American 


Out of business district, only five 
minutes walk to White House, 
Theatres and Stores. 


HOMELIKE CLEAN SAFE 


EUSTIS, Lake Co., Florida 


First and Third Nation for big mouth black 
bass just awarded to Te fishing in the Lakes of 
Eustis. One of the most beautiful spots in Florida. 
Very prominent sportsmen come here. 

sure of real sporty fishing and hunting. 

I recommend Nigger Town section as best 
United States; to hunters, the Blackwater Oak Scrub 


gun out there. If the longing for a good 
is in your bones, write me, I'll tell you about it, and 


send you &@ wen 
Cc. . WILLIAMS, EUSTIS, FLA. 


‘ 
x Jan: eroad eo, 
- Per at a 


“ 
SRRUEVERESES |: 


Block leland, Rheie.lslend 


Best Tuna Fishing on Atlantic Coast 


BR-R-ROWN TROUT!! 


“On return last week from my hotel, the Graham, at 

1 brought back two German Brow 

Trout, each over two pounds. This was good balt and 

a party of six were booked on it t for the coming week— 

six_weeks ahead of our a opening. Yes, we sleep 
in tents or in the hotel preper. 

ome tell you more about this if you will ask 


CHAS. 1. MOREY. 


46 Bank Street Newark, N. J. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


Trout and salmon fishing; bear, moose, part- 
ridge hunting in season. Canoes, boats and 
ides furnished. Special accommodations 
or guests who wish to camp outdoors. Rates 
for hotel or outdoor camping, $21 weekly 
and up. 
HARRY H. 
R. F. D. No. 


7s, Bear Mountain Camps, 
» Patten, Maine 


Northern New Hampshire 
Trout and Salmon 
Fishing May 1 to Sept. 30. Log camps away 
from the crowd; “‘good eats”, clean beds; 
road; best of fishing. Hunting Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, 
er and bear. Bring the wife along. Near the 
Canadian Border. Write for information and 
rates. 
ARTHUR L. VARNEY, Registered Guide, 
Pittsburg, N. H. 


Trout! Salmon! Salmon! Trout! 


At Deerfoot Camps on Lake Onawa, Maine. 
You camp alongside one of the m beauti- 
ful lakes in America and within six miles 
there are filled with trout and salmon 


14™7MORE LAKES 


Write to Mr. Bedfish for a booklet on 
Deerfoot Camps, Onawa, Maine. 


Staples Ranch, Story, Wyo. 


The Garden Spot of the Big Horns 


The values of recreation are four—physical 
mental, social and moral. Get your recrea- 
tion at_our ranch—located between North and 
South Piney Rivers in the midst of historical 
battle country. —— house has all modern 
conveniences. A postal card will bring a book- 
let from Herbert G, Staples, Story, Wyoming. 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Ishawooa, Wyoming via Cody 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 
Oceam Pass by pack train. Big ae Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our sp 


SPEND YOUR VACATIONS IN 
WONDERFUL WYOMING 


HUNTING —— FISHING 


Request" Illustrated Booklet 


COMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION 
Capitol Building Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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the pleasure of the angler. 

Before attempting to disengage the 
hook, the vertebrae should be severed by 
a hatchet—if one is procurable—or a 
heavy fish knife will serve the purpose: 
if intelligently handled. This at once 
paralyzes it and renders it harmless 
unless sheer carelessness on the part 
of the operator is manifested. 


HE gurnards and sculpins, once so 
plentiful along the coast, appear 
to be diminishing in numbers as. 

the years go by. 

Twenty years ago the large gurnards 
or sea robins, as they are usually 
termed, were at times extremely annoy- 
ing. However, they are not altogether 
an unmixed evil, as they are really fine 
eating when properly prepared. 

Sculpins are but little regarded as a 
pest of late years, but as we are as- 
sured that—“the sea shall give up its 


n|dead”—-we may have them back with 


us again. In which event—but why 
anticipate? 

When reflected upon, it seems a pecu- 
liar thing that not a single specimen of 
what can be properly termed “dross of 
the sea” is of pleasant aspect. All are 
what we would naturally term deform- 
ities or monstrosities. Not one is either 
brilliantly marked or built along con- 
ventional lines. Each carries its dis- 
tinctive mark of demerit and it would 
seem that each vies with the other as to 
which shall be paramount in imperfec- 
tion. Still each species fills its wonted 
niche and performs its assigned func- 
tions in nature. 

We are perforce compelled to accept 
as a fact the assertion that nothing has 
been made in vain, but on observation it 
would appear that Dame Nature came 
perilously near making a mistake when 
she created the “sally growler” or toad- 
fish. Here is a specimen fit for noth- 
ing; not even to look at. It is to be 
met with wherever muddy bottoms are 
found in bays and rivers, and will swal- 
low any kind of bait, and will, if pos- 
sible, swallow the hook to a point sev- 
eral inches beyond its tail. 

A grotesque caricature of a catfish 
and covered with wart-like excressences 
mounted on a slimy skin, it needs no 
further description, as most anglers 
have met with it. Those who have not, 
need not have regrets over the matter. 
If we accept literally the theory that 

the fittest only survive” then we are 

forced to the conclusion that the real 
mission of this subject requires imme- 
diate scientific research. 

The dogfish, or as it is now quite gen- 
erally being termed “greyfish’, is a 
member of the shark family and ex- 
tremely clean in its habits. It has for 
ages been regarded as entirely worth- 
less and a general nuisance to market 
fishermen as well as to those who fish 
for sport. It is, however, very clean to 
handle, is easily unhooked, and by some 
latter day enthusiast is deemed a really 
good fish for the table. 

It is a notable fact that when these 
fish are about in considerable numbers 
all other fish are correspondingly 
scarce, as they are extremely pugna- 
cious in character and very destructive 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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to other fish life. Large specimens of 
this tribe will weigh eight to ten pounds 
and when such a one is hooked it gives 
good play on the rod and the fisherman 
may well believe at first that a good fish 
is at hand. This is the only known 
reason or excuse for its existence. Its 
first cousin the “horned dog” is a vicious 
brute, destructive to everything with 
which it comes in contact. It is con- 
fined to deep waters and is a pest to the 
trawl-line fishermen, frequently eating 
their catches of cod and haddock before 
they can get their lines lifted. They are 
covered with sharp thorny spines and 
are extremely difficult to handle. As 
they rarely come close in along shore 
the surf fisherman is fairly immune 
from their assaults. 


AY comes and the angler, longing 
for a chance at his favorite sport, 
hies himself to the beach. He 

knows he is from two to three weeks 
too early in the season to really antici- 
pate results, but the fever is consuming 
his blood and must be worked out. What 
cares he for a few dollars spent for 
bait, or that the very marrow in his 
bones may become chilled? He’s fishing 
and content. 

Although he knows that he is lured 
by a false hope, he is in season for 
something he’d forgotten about. No 
sooner is his nice juicy blood-worm or 
crab bait in the water than there is 
something at it. Not a strike—just a 
pecking and wiggling. Eventually he 
reels in to find his bait cleanly gone. 

Again he baits his hook and casts 
out and again the experience is repeated 
until in exasperation he, puts on his 
leader the smallest hook in his kit, and 
when that peculiar sensation away out 
there at the end of his line comes again, 
he strikes wickedly. He’s mad; any- 
body can see that, and he begins reeling 
in line, but alas, no bending rod gives 
evidence of a struggling victim on the 
hook, 

At last he realizes there is something 
fast and he quickens the motion of his 
reelhand and winds up to his rod tip a 
tiny, animated thing, white on the belly, 
with yellow shadings, black and white 
on the back, and it has a snout shaped 
like a pig It will weigh, if in good con- 
dition, about three ounces, but it has 
eaten at least a half pound of bait, and 
is still hungry. It has two front teeth 
that can pierce “armor plate” and are 
shaped much like the beak of a parrot. 

Disgusted, the fisherman throws his 
catch on the sand and carelessly touches 
it with the toe of his fishing boot. 


Of a sudden it seems to be larger so 
he rubs it again out of curiosity. It 
continues to swell and puff up as it is 
irritated by the toe of the boot, until 
it is at least five times its original size, 
and it would seem that in accordance 
with all natural laws it must burst, but, 
it doesn’t. It is simply giving this ex- 
hibition to show that it can do anything 
and remain ‘healthy and—hungry. Yes, 
its a blowfish—just a miniature starvel- 
ing bane to those who angle early in the 
season by the seashore. 
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ie F or Big Game — 
Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Grizzly, brown and black bear, bighorn sheep, 
mountain goat, moose, deer, and caribou, all are 
plentifully distributed throughout this mountain 
wonderland—the finest big game field in the —— 
The best districts are reached via the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


A request sent to A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, will 
bring full particulars. 


NORT THERS ONTARIO 


TEM AGAM Waki-Ken Camp 


Lake Temagami 
—— Canada 
and Launches, 
night ‘from Toronto, Excellent table. Write for ‘Booklets. 
MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Dr. Winfrey’s Camp 


Ideal quiet spot on a beautiful Island of Lake 
St. Francis (St. Lawrence River) 60 miles from 
Montreal. Good fishing, boating, bathing. In- 
dian guides. Good duck shooting in the Fall. 
Bel cuisine. Room and board $18.00 per 
ay Write early. 


DR. WINFREY 
1475 Papineau Ave. Montreal, P. Q. 


CARIBOU DISTRICT OF B. C. 


E.S. KNIGHT ASHCROFT, B. C. 
SALMON FISHING 


Will lease my salmon fishing and camp 
complete, for this season, close to railway 
on one of best rivers on Gaspe Coast, 
Province of Quebec. 

Write or wire. 


F. BLOIS 


New Carlisle, P. G., CANADA 


Have a SuMMER Home with Bath and all other 
conveniences on a private island in the St. Law- 
rence River, right in the fishing district. Have 
rowboats and motor boat accommodations. Have 
three spare rooms, could accommodate gentlemen 
for any length of time throughout the summer, 
with board. Make reservations early to secure ac- 
commodations. Full particulars given in answer. 
References exchanged. 

Address ‘‘St, Lawrence,” 
Care Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th 8t., 
New York City 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


REINDEER HUNTING, NORWAY 


Excellent sport on accessible private 
preserves; comfortable lodges. Season 
opens August 25th; good trout fishing 
from July 10th. Ryper shooting. 
Apply Sole Agents: Tritton & Evans, 166 
Piccadilly, London, England. 


Cables: “TRITTVANS, LONDON.” 


ADIRONDACK 


hunter, 
ae er pleasgure-seeker, we 


Long Lake, N. Y., Adirondacks 


Why go to Maine or Saunt when I can give 
a. we hunting and fishing 800 miles from 
? Lake, Rainbow and Brook Trout, 


we Pitkere! and Muskalonge, May ist to 
Aug. 81st. Deer, Oct. 1st to Nov. 15. Guides 
on application. $28.00 on week and up. All in- 
wena cheerfully answered 


RANK PLUMLEY’S CAMPS 


KED— GE—MA—KOO—GE 


In the heart of the Nova Scotia wilderness. 
Trout fishing, April through September; Moose 
hunting during October-November; Deer October 
16 to 8lst; bear and small game all year round. 
Rates: Board $20 per week; Log Cabins and Cot- 
tages $5 to $15 per week. Send for our booklet. 
G. W. MILLS, Kedgemakooge, Nova Scotia 


SALMON FISHING 


Splendidly situated Camp and about 8 miles best 
Salmon and Sea Trout fishing in New Brunswick, 
to lease for season 1921 or periods thereof Camp 
completely equipped with every camping comfort. 
Automobile from station to Camp in 80 minutes. 
Good Cooks and Guides available For partice 
lars apply to 

JAS. B. H. STORER Bathurst, N. B. Canada 

A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angle 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission is 


exceedingly rich in all kinds of Fish and Game. 
famous for their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens, 


All along the route of the Railway are streams 
Americans who have been fishing 


and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good 


and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together 


illustrated Booklet and ae cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
E. PITTMAN, General Passenger —_, 


Newfoundland Government “35 


Commission 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





LG Bear- Moose- 
gf Mountain Sheep 


Plan an Autumn Outing in 
the Big Horn Country 


No experience 
could be more beneficial er 
satisfying to the man who 
thrills at a thought of the 
“call of the wild.”” At the 
same time you can Ilve in 


vacation 


Ht 
unsurpassed facilities of 
the famous H F Bar Ranch 
are this year available to 
guests during the fall season, 
September 1 to December 1. 


Big game hunting is only 
ene of the recreational joys. 
Long days in the saddle; 
trout fishing in icy streams; 
unrivaled mountain grandeur; 
bracing tramps; thrilling cat- 
tle round-ups. Steam-hea' 
ranch house and bungalows 
with private bath, fireplace 
and sleeping porches. Entire 
families can be aecommodated 
in comfort. 


References required. For 
full information, write 


FRANK 0. HORTON 
Buffalo Wyoming 
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Where You Can 


CATCH FISH 


BROOK AND LAKE TROUT 
LANDLOCKED SALMON 
BLACK BASS — PICKEREL — PERCH 
For Complete Informatien Address 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Room 125 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
POR E 
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COLD SPRING CAMPS — FOREST AND 
AVERILL LAKES 


summer FISHING 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 
Twentieth Season 


Vacation Resort For All 


Come to the Green Mountains 


Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, Pickerel 
“Catch Them with a Fly” 
BOATING, BATHING, TRAMPING 


near 
ite Mountains. 20 miles from 
Y. H. Garage. May Ist-Oct. 15. 

**No hay fever! No asthma!’’ 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mer. Averill, Vt. 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery the 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on —— No obnoxious sp! 

or pads. 


eee as you poe 
0 salves. No | lies. ected by 
chomp, Sent on trial to prove it. 
U. Ss. a. and measu 
mailed free. Send name and eddre eddvens — 


Co.,185-AState St., Marshall, Mich. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
THE TRIP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 307) 


camera back off, pulling out front to 
limit, and looking at strong light 
through the bellows. If you see a speck 
of light, cover it with a black piece of 
gummed paper, or a piece of adhesive 
tape blackened with ink. Only rem- 
edy: streaks may be reduced by com- 
petent photographer. 

Black streaks persist after filling hole 
in bellows. 

Cause: more holes. Be sure to get 
them all. Light may enter through de- 
fective shutter mounting or broken 
shutter leaves. Only remedy, of course, 
is to have camera repaired. Always 
test camera before going on trip. 

Image on film blurred. Some portions 
sharp, while others are blurred. Por- 
tions more blurred than others. 

Cause: not correctly focussed. Pre- 
ventative; estimate the distance of sub- 
ject correctly, and set indicator correct- 
ly on focussing scale. If you have 
trouble in estimating distance, get a Mc- 
Millan’s Dictograph. ($1.25.) And use 
it. Remedy: none. 

Image blurred all over. Picture 
seems to have been smeared in one direc- 
tion on film. 

Cause: camera was moved as expos- 
ure was made. Never make an exposure 
longer than 1/10 second without a tripod 
or camera resting on something firm. 
Preventative: take a deep breath, spread 
feet wide apart, and steady body; then 
expose. No movement will be seen ex- 
cept in very long exposures, such as 1/5 
second. No remedy. 

Transparent white spots on film. 

Cause: air bubbles clung to film while 
in developer. Preventative: when using 
tray, wet film with water before develop- 
ing. In tank method, move reel up and 
down several times with hook before 
covering. No remedy. 

Yellow spots on film. 

Cause: air bubbles during fixing. 
Preventative: examine film for air bub- 
bles, and burst by pressing with finger. 
Remedy: sometimes can be removed by 
fixing film again. 

After prolonged drying, some spots of 
film remain wet. Finally white crystals 
and powder form on film. 

Cause: insufficient washing. Pre- 
ventative: wash the film for at least a 
half hour in running water, or in twelve 
changes, still water, each use five min- 
utes. Remedy: wash film again thor- 
oughly. 

Yellow spots and streaks of large 
area on film. 

Cause: film removed from fixing bath 
too soon. Preventative: leave in fixing 
bath ten minutes after all yellow disap- 
pears. Remedy: replace in fixing bath. 
All of stain will perhaps not be removed. 

Film wrinkles up and edges leave sup- 
porting medium. 

Cause: known as frilling. Caused by 
solutions too hot, or too great a differ- 
ince in temperature between different 
baths. Preventative: have all baths of 
correct, normal temperatures. Do not 
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add cold or hot water to solution to 
change temperature, but place hot or 
cold water around the tray or tank. No 
remedy. 

Film is very black all over. Picture 
seems to be hidden under a black haze, 
which extends to the blank portions be- 
tween the exposed sections. 

Cause: white light got to film before 
or during development. Night too light, 
or ruby lamp leaks. Preventative: work 
only on very dark nights. Test ruby 
lamp by unrolling part of roll, exposing 
to red light, then re-rolling as before. 
Develop that film roll in darkness, with- 
out any light at all. If part exposed 
comes out gray, lamp leaks. Get an- 
other if possible, or learn to work in 
darkness. No remedy. 

Whole image seems very dense and 
black. All parts much darker than they 
should be. 

Cause: either over-development or 
over-exposure. Preventative: if you are 
sure you developed for correct time for 
the temperature of developer, shorten 
your exposures for same class of sub- 
jects. Moral: get and use an exposure 
meter. Remedy: film can be reduced. 

Black streaks extend from edge of film 
toward center at varying distances, look- 
ing like icicles. 

Cause: film rolled too loosely. White 
light got to it. Preventative: film 
should be rolled tightly enough to bring 
edges of film between spool ends. Rem- 
edy: none. 

Black streaks extending whole length 
of film, looking like scratches. 

Cause: film was “cinched” (rolled too 
tightly). Do not attempt to roll film 
tighter than is necessary to keep it well 
between spool ends. No remedy. 

Film becomes soft, slippery, and wrin- 
kles up, spoiling pictures. 

Cause: known as reticulation. Devel- 
oper too hot, or same causes as frilling. 
Preventative: same as for frilling. No 
remedy. 

Black spot in center of film. 

Cause: picture taken against light. 
Preventative: if sun shines on lens when 
exposing, shade it. Remedy: spot may 
be reduced by competent photographer. 

Two images superimposed on one film 
section. 

Cause: forgot to turn new section, and 
two pictures were made on one film sec- 
tion. 


THE PORCUPINE AS FOOD 


An animal, purely a vegetarian, that 
plays great havoc with gardens all 
through this country, is the porcupine. 
Sometimes, all of the garden stuff on 
outlying ranches in this section is com- 
pletely destroyed by this pest. One of 
our rangers trapped a good many pore- 
upines in his garden at a ranger sta- 
tion last summer, and he and his family 
used them to a considerable extent as 
food. I have eaten porcupine meat on 
several occasions during the past sum- 
mer and found it to be quite palatable. 
Only for the fact that the meat is 
coarser in texture, one could imagine 
he was eating beef—provided of course, 
that the porcupine is young.—Wm. S. 
Brown, California Game Commission. 


Jt will identify you. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


IF PRINTED HERE WILL REACH THOUSANDS OF SPORTSMEN 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no lenger need. 


rifles, canoes, boats, 
as out a brief description of your 


dogs, reels, fishing 


kinds of old hunting and fishing equipment—can be 


sold or exchanged here. 


it with a remittance of tem cents per word (initials and numbers count as a 


We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks, 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANGLERS’ SUPPLIES 


CORK BASS BUGS TIED ON HOLLOW 
point hooks, standard or fancy patterns, 85c or 
8 for $1. F. Stewart, Searcy, Arkansas. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


BUFFALO ROBE—LARGE BUFFALO ROBE 
which has been carefuly preserved for many 
years. Easily worth $100. $60 cash takes it. 

. B. Gavitt, Lyons, New York. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE; 27c; 
half-dollar size, 53c; eagle cent and catalogue, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, AND 
German 5 pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog, 10c. 
Homer Shultz, King City, Missouri. 


INDIAN RELICS FOR SALE—GEORGE 
Clement Company, DeQueen, Arkansas. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


BEAUTIFUL SPORTING STOCKS FOR 
Springfields. Choice of four models, fully 
checked forearm and grip, $25. Stamps for 
photos. Roy Tait, Montague, California. 


BULLETS—SOFT-POINT SPITZER,_ .250- 
3000, .25 Remington, $2.25 per 100, postpaid; 
-250-3000 empties, reloaded full charge, $4.25 

+ 100. Byron E. Cottrell, Harrison Valley, 

nnsylvania. 


ENFIELD RIFLES .303, $22.50; MAUSER 
carbines, $16; 12-gauge double-barrelled shot 
guns, $22; side-ejector .82 revolver, 314-inch bar- 
rel, Spanish make, $16.50; same, .38 calibre, $20; 
we carry in stock saddles, bridles, shirts, breech- 
es and all army and navy supplies. Also all 
foreign and domestic ribbons and foreign medals. 
Sloans Military Shop, 247 West 42nd St., 
York City. 


FOR SALE—5E GRADE ITHACA SINGLE; 
first class mechanical condition; extra fine stock 
with cheek piece; 147%4x1%x1%, $125. Fred J. 
Pfeifer, New London, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—.22 WINCHESTER 90, $20; 
Marlin pump, $25; Colt, .82-20, $25; Colt .22 
automatic, new, $30; 15 per cent off on new fire 

. Want .82-20 Smith & Wesson, .22 target. 
E. R. Bechtol, Redmond, Wash. 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 SAVAGE LEVER- 
action with Lyman 80% peep sight; trifle abso- 
lutely perfect inside, finish slightly worn. money 
order for $40 takes it. B. Cottrell, Harrison 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE — REMODELED KRAG, 
Checked full grip and forend cheek piece. 
Spotless condition, 7% Ibs., $35. Russel F. 
Pierce, Laurel, Md., Box 406. 


FOR SALE—SEVERAL NEW 8MM MAU- 
sers from $30 up; .256 Newton; .30-06 Newton 
with special military stock. Dr. Geo. R. Hays, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


FORTY BARGAINS—REISING AUTOMATIC 
pistols, revolvers, rifles, shotguns. Write your 
wants. Ole Rodberg, Hanlontown, Iowa. 


GET A MYERS HAND BRACE FOR SHOT- 
guns and rifles. It will improve your shooting 
and prevent flinching; fully guaranteed. Sold 
by L. S. Myers, Concordia, Kan.: W. H. Heer, 
Guthrie, Okla.; O’Brien, Florence, Kan. 
Aluminum, $1.50; metal, $3.00. 


I SELL NEW WINCHESTERS, SPORTS- 
mans’ supplies wanted. Dwight Osborn, Rich- 
mond, IIl 


L. ©. SMITH ONE BARREL TRAP GUN. 
Specialty grade, new, $125. Eben Calhoun, Han- 
lontown, Iowa. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 878 Madison Ave., New York City. 


In Writing 


READ THIS AND SEND IN YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT 
American Chesapeake Club 
Office of Registrar 
1145 7th Street East 
Calgary, Canada 
Forest & Stream Pub. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Since the advertisement, which 
was inserted by the American Chesapeake Club, 


in your he ages A issues, 
been simply luged with 
from people all over America, who wish to 
Chesapeake 


tain a Bay Dog, and had I, or did 
I know of fifty puppies of this breed, I could 
Place all of them immediately. This condition 
shows conclusively that your paper has a very 
wide circulation among the kind of people who 
need things—none of the inquirers mentioned 
any other magazine, although our ad' 

appeared in them also. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) F. EB Richmond. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION (Cont.) 


ONE SPENCER, ONE SWISS RIFLE, FAC- 
tory condition, for best offer. Springfield, $30. 
Walter R. Reed, Windsorville, Maine. 


REMO BOLT ACTION REPEATING SHOT 
guns—the Mauser bolt action in a 2-shot repeat- 
ing single barrel 12 or 16-gauge gun. Fluid steel 
barrel, cheek piece, checkered half pistol grip, 
finely finished stock, metal butt plate and 30- 
inch barrel, full choke. $35. Dealers send for 
terms. Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc, F. H. 
Schauffler, president, 414 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


TRADES WANTED (MINING SUSPENDED) 
—consequently guns cheap; large collection. 
Hagan’s, Clifton, Ariz. 


WANTED — REPEATING RIFLE, 
Moore, Denton, Arkansas. 


WANTED TO BUY HIGH GRADE, 16 OR 
20 gauge double-barrel gun. Address “Floyd,” 
P. O. Box 542, Columbus, Georgia. 


E, M. 


BINOCULARS 


10 POWER BUSCH TERLUX BINOCULARS 
$72. James O. Johnson, Southington, Connecti- 
cut. 


FRENCH BINOCULARS—8X; THREE AD- 
justments, $24.95; why pay $10 more for 6x with 
only two adjustments. Genuine LeMaire “Finest 
in the world” 6x to 12x. Prices within reason. 
Will surprise you. Telescopes, field glasses bin- 
oculars, List F6. America’s lowest. DuMaurier 
Co., Elmira, New York. 


GOERZ BINOCULARS, CHEAP. R. EVANS, 
Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mon- 
ogram Co., Dept. 84, East Orange, N. J. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ttng for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


EARN $250 A MONTH, EXPENSES PAID. 
as railway traffic inspector, outdoors, local or 
traveling. Start at $110 monthly, position guar- 
anteed after 3 months’ spare time study. Write 
for free booklet, G-53, Standard Business Train- 
ing Institute, Buffalo, New York. 


“FIVE HUNDRED OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
profit and distinction.” By Henry Woodhouse. 
may lead you to success. It also tells of inven- 
tions. discoveries and activities that created bil- 
lion dollar industries and defines billion dollar 
industries to be. Mr. Woodhouse, unaided. 
achieved financial independence, international 
prominence and distinction before thirty-five. 
Send $2.00 for a copy. The Scientific Library, 
299 Madison Avenue, New York. (Estab. 1914.) 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Cont.) 


SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK OPPOR- 

tunity. Spare or whole time. No canvassing, 

money. Chautauqua Business Builders, 
amestown, N. Y. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Missouri. 


LIVE sTOcK 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
mallard, $5 pair; eggs, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15 pair, eggs, $6, 12; English callers, $10 pair, 
eggs, $5, 12 Duck book, 25c. E, Breman Co., 
Danville, Illinois. 


ST. ANDREASBERG ROLLERS (IMPORT- 
ed); guaranteed. List of — and other birds 
on request. E, B. Flake, Salem, Oregon. 


~ WANTED—FOXES, SKUNKS, OTHER ANI- 
mals, birds. State price. Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTRACTIVE GUMMED LABELS! SAM 
ples free. Edward Harrison, “‘Quality Stickers,’ 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


COUNTRY BOARD FOR ELDERLY PEO- 
ple. Ideal for invalids or those seeking rest 
and recreation under most favorable conditions. 
Address for terms and reservations: G. C, S., 
care of Forest AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., 
New York. 


FOR SALE—NEW, BEAUTIFULLY MOUNT- 
ed moose head, $75. C. J. Mickelson, 106 N. 
65th Ave., W. Duluth, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—NEW JOHNSON MOTOR BIKE, 
$100; one L. C. Smith field grade, 16-gauge, 
like new; what’s your offer. J. T. Echols, 1309 
Second Ave., Columbus, Georgia. 


MAKE A BOAT—16’ ROW BOAT, 12%’ 
rowboat, 12’ folding rowboat. Construction blue 
prints, 30c each. ee-Sho-U Co., Western Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


MINK—HOW TO RAISE LIKE RABBITS. 
Booklet telling all about mink raising, 75c. Big 
profits selling them alive. B. mb, Elko, 
Nevada. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and ines. loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana arbor, Indiana. 


REMINGTON REPEATING RIFLE _.22, 

Oliver typewriter No. 3, $22. Field 

new, power 8, $32. James Wheeler, 
Maroa, Illinois. 


TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO— 
chewing or smoking, mild or strong, 50 cents 
the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, Owensbore, 
Kentucky. 


WANTED—USED EVINRUDE OUTBOARD 
motor. Cooley & Son, Montrose, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED TO BUY—SOME HARVESTER 
game traps. Write Ray Fulmer, Garrett, Penn- 
sylvania. 


WILL EXCHANGE FINE OLD VIOLIN FOR 
high grade hammerless. J. Dillin, 1926 Green 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke. Virginia. 


(Continued on page 334) 
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(Continued from page 333) 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1978 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 


CAMPING GROUNDS TO LET ON SHORE 
of beautiful lake; bass fishing. Van Ness, Yulan, 
Sullivan County, New York. 


FOR SALE—160 ACRES, GOOD FARM LAND 
in big game country of Minnesota, $10 per acre, 
easy terms. For particulars address George 
Robertson, Grand Marais, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—7-ROOM HOUSE 
and barn, 4 lots, in the village of ottawa, St. 
Joe County, Michigan, on railroad; good schools 
and chur es, near lake. Price $1,000 or trade 
for new auto. Fred Hoyt, Carrollton, Ohio. 


GEORGIAN BAY, ONTARIO—NEW 6 ROOM 
artistic log bungalow with bathroom. Sandy beach, 
choicest situation in Honey Harbor, $5,000. Also 
some cottage sites from $100 up. Dickinson, 
102 Tyndall Ave., Toronto. 


LAND FOR GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE 
8,659 acres well timbered for game protection, 
well watered for fish and fowl. Plenty of deer 
at present. Some fish. Eight miles from 
N. Y. C. R. R., and three miles from good 
macadam road. Joins New York State forest 
Wate in Adirondacks Sell cheap for cash. 

Dodge Clothespin Co., Richwood, West 


OWN A LAKE OR LAKE SHORE PROP- 
erty in big game country of Wisconsin; descrip 
tive list free. Arthur Goff, Cable, Wisconsin. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS 
in Mississippi on Gulf Coast, Rivera of Ameri- 
ca. A wonderful farm of 65 acres, money mak- 
ing, three miles out, rural mail, telephone de- 
livery, pecan orchards bearing; orange and grape 
fruit trees; shell auto road, water frontage on 
famous fishing grounds; beautifully improved; 
lovely home every day in year for anyone. Death 
of occupants gives some one a rare bargain. 
Pecans alone worth more than price asked. Geo. 
E. Arndt, Farmers Bank, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


Suenos between strangers, the 
ann rice in the form of a draft, | 

or certified check payable to 
should be deposited with some { 

third person or with this of- 

the understanding that es = not 

be transferred until = ) on ie 

received and found to be = 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPPIES—SIRED BY WELL 
international champion; the dam i 
bitch of individual excellence and good pedigree. 
Puppies whelped March 14. Prices reasonable. 
John H. Hill, Hardwick, Georgia. 


AIREDALES WANTED—BOTH PUPPIES 
and grown stock. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 
with brains. Testimonials from 37 States. Can- 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
—- for children, hunters and _ retrievers. 

rite for literature and sales list of pedigreed, 
champion bred puppies from trained parents. 
Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


OORANG AIREDALE AT STUD, $10. PAUL 
Wood, Louisville, Illinois. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


FOR SALE—CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 3 

eatest natural retrievers. 

sire, Senge Teddy (40252); dam, Belle P. 
(41788). C. C. Pink, “eanemawen. Wisconsin. 


IF YOU WANT A RETRIEVER, WHY EX- 
eake Bay "dog bred to 
igent sires and dams. 

Write for list of oe who have puppies for 
sale. zx Orr, Secretary, American Chesa- 
peake Club, Clear Lake, Iowa. 
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COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, COON, 
skunk, opossum dogs, broke, unbroke pups, farm 
pet dogs all times; catalog 10c stamps. Kiefers 
Kennels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


BROKEN POINTERS — PEDIGREED 
not. H. H. McGovney, Washington 
House, Ohio. 


EDWARD B. GARR, LA GRANGE, KEN- 
tucky, offers thoroughly broken bird dogs, well 
bred setter and pointer puppies; also fox hounds 
of the best Kentucky strains. Will handle in 
the principal field trials this season. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, BEST OF SET- 
ter breeding; all papers furnished; now handling 
game; dogs $75; bitches $50. Ollie E. Ornburn, 
Moberly, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE BEAGLES, AIRE- 
dales, and bull dogs; prices right. Puppies for 
sale at all times. Shepperd’s Kennels, Seven 
Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
sire and dam are excellent bird dogs with the 
best of breeding; registered. L. Bowker, Edge- 
wood Ave., Methuen, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—MY MALE ENGLISH SETTER, 
about 7 years old, well broke retriever, $40, or 
would trade for registered Irish setter bitch. G. 
S. Lewis, Dieterich, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—PEARL REGISTERED ENG- 
lish setter, exceptional fine shooting dog. Her 
breeding Uncle NAT, Sire, DAM “Smuggler’s 
Lady Kismet.” Born May 9th, 1919: never been 
bred. Price $150 cash. Frances Phillips, 1816 
Avenue D, San Antonio, Texas. 


AND 
Court 


I CAN SUPPLY YOUR DEMANDS IN HIGH 
sore shooting dogs and bitches and bitches in 
from one to three years of age from such 
—— sires as Ch. Eugene M., Momoney. Ch. 
Comanche Frank, Ch. John Proctor, Ch. Broom 
Hill Dan and others. All broken by professional 
handlers and heavily shot over in a birdy coun- 
try with four months open season. All dogs are 
good lookers and fine retrievers, price from $200 
to $500 each. Also have some fine pointer and 
setter puppies of the best breeding, priced 
from $35 to $100 each. If it is high class 
shooting dogs or puppies you want, I have them. 
Harmon Sommerville, Amite, Louisiana. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, WHELPED 
April 14. Mike McKnight—Luttrell’s Patsy Ma- 
lone, of the best in Irish setters; dogs $85; 
bitches $25. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Oklahoma. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page high 
ly illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALL TIMES. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


PUPS BY BENTA 716 OUT OF BELVA 715, 
Walker Breed. Paul Clapp, Danville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS — PUPPIES, 
young stock and broken dogs. Best high class 
breeding. State your wants; I have it and ship 
on approval. F. P. Woodall, Winchester, Illinois. 


REAL HUNTING DOGS BRED FROM 
working stock and trained where game is plenti- 
ful. Irish water spaniels, fox and rabbit hounds. 
every dog guaranteed. Write me your wants. 
Geo. Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 


SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES—GROWN 
stock and poppies: 10 beagles, 6 setters, 4 point- 
ers, at public stud; photos, 4 cents, stamps. Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, New York. 
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THREE-YEAR-OLD COON DOG, BLACK 
and tan, ; == trailer, good hunter, A-1 condition, 
$35. Gipple, Bentonville, Arkansas. 


THOROUGHBRED COON HOUND mem. 
year old, black and tan, nicely started, $25. D. 
Gipple, Bentonville, Arkansas. 


TWO MALE PUPPIES BY THE WINNING 
English setter Judge. Endicott, 
Bess Whitestone, $50 each. E. Guy Robertson, 
91 Fulton St., New York City. 


WANTED—POINTERS AND SETTERS 
train; also some nice setters for sale and rabbit 
uounds that do the work. Trial given O. 
Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLE PUPS—2 MONTHS OLD; PEDI- 

; bred from the best hunting blood; also 

thoroughly broken rabbit hounds. Trial. D. H. 
Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


BROKEN AND PARTLY BROKEN BEAG- 
les; trial; choice beagle puppies; beauties. H. F. 
Bownan, Seven Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


BUY A REAL COON HOUND, RABBIT 
hound or young hound on trial; list five cents. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss, 


COON HOUND PUPS FROM TRAINED PAR- 
ents, bitch hunted in whelp, $10 each. Carl 
Montgomery, Memphis, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—15 GRAY AND DEER HOUNDS, 
best of coyote dogs, $20 and up. Stamp. Ben 
Ammon, Hammond, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—BLACK AND TAN FOX 
skunk hound, $35 or trade for 12 gauge pump 
gun. Russell Ruel, Onaway, Michigan. 


and skunk and rabbit hounds; thoroughly trained. 
Sent on trial. Frye’s Kennels, Henderson, Tenn. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
og Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. 


LARGE TEXAS BLOWING HORNS; HAND 
made. Kooskaskia Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. 


PAIR TEST COON HOUNDS, $275; TRIAL. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Mississippi. 


REGISTERED LONG-EARED FOX HOUND 
Denver Ackley, Gowanda, New 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERT TRAINER 
of shooting dogs seeking position with gentle- 
man’s kennel; trustworthy; allaround man. 
- H. W., care Forest anp STREAM. 


RADIOL OINTMENT RECOMMENDED FOR 
eczema, mange and all skin ailments, postpaid, 
$1.00. Guaranteed by Radiol Laboratories, Sta. 
, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE — REGISTERED AMERICAN 
brown water spaniel pups. Natural bom re- 
trievers and hunters. Guaranteed to hunt and 
retrieve when 1 year of age or money refunded. 
Lenord Trambauer, R. F. D. 4, New London, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


WANTED—DOGS TO ee ag NEW KEN- 
nels. good feed; 7s H. H. McGovney, 
Washington Court saat ” Ohio. 
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DOG TRAINING 


By SHADOW 


PLAND game birds 
ar e_ increasing. 
Good game laws, 
better enforcement 
and an _ enlarge- 
ment of the vision 
of sportsmen 
everywhere, 
coupled to the fact 
that the high price 
of furs has stimu- 
lated trapping of 
fur - bearing ani- 
mals to an extent that has greatly re- 
duced the natural enemies of the part- 
ridge and the quail, have given Ameri- 
can game birds a chance, and they are 
being reported in many sections from 
which they had all but disappeared. 

With an increase in game birds there 
is a corresponding increase in the inter- 
est that is being taken in the sports- 
man’s companion of the hillsides, the 
marsh lands and the coverts, the intelli- 
gent, keen-nosed pointer and the setter. 
Much of the charm of field shooting lies 
in the work of a well trained bird dog 
and the man who shoots over a dog that 
he has raised and trained and whose 
love and prompt obedience has been ac- 
quired through lessons patiently con- 
ducted during the summer months, en- 
joys something that can never be felt 
by a man whose dog has been trained 
by another. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the art of dog training. It is quite 
within the possibility of any man. The 
first principles were layed down by our 
old editor, Mr. Hammond, many years 
ago; they have never been improved 
upon and we do not believe they ever 
will be, for they are founded upon a 
knowledge of the nature of a dog that 
could only come to a man of his keen 
observation and wears of experience. 


HERE is a popular opinion that in 
dog training there is but one course 
to pursue; that all knowledge that 

is not beaten into a dog is worth less for 
all practical purposes, and that the 
whip, check-cord and spike-collar, with 
perhaps an occasional charge of shot or 
a vigorous dose of shoe leather, are ab- 
solutely necessary in order to perfect 
his education. 

It may appear presumptuous for us 
to advocate a departure from the beaten 
path, but as we have had some little 
experience during the past thirty years, 
and as many sportsmen who should be 
good authority have seen our dogs at 
work, and have without exception 
united in praise of the manner in which 
they acquit themselves in the field, we 
have thought that perhaps a descrip- 
tion of our method of training might 
prove interesting. It will at least be 
so to the new beginner. The main ob- 
ject that we have in view is the ameli- 
oration of the present condition of 
“man’s best friend”; and should the 
perusal of these lines cause even one 
reader to follow the course here marked 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International — Airedale in the World and a splendid 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KEN IN NELS 


Box 60A, WESTON, NEW JE 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER xEneee att * THE rae WHOLE BORD 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Worlds of Grouse 


We train shooting and field trial dogs. Dogs 
boarded and exercised during the summer. 
Will attemd the prairie chicken — 

trials. Good kennels; best of f 


LOUIS B. & JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 


Pittsfield, Penna, 


ake z my ees 
ue 


A marvelous tonic for dogs oe 

are out of sorts, run down, 

and unthrifty, with harsh 7k 

coat, materated eyes and high - 
hoy is Galen 


mange, 


= = a, .% the difference 
At ivanmn'o or ‘: math, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 
Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment, 2e, 


Raise Silver Foxes 


any other live st 

. Stands strictestinvestiga- |7 
tion. Recommend y i 
ernment. 4 different plans. | 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C. T. DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, 


Sows te raise. ieee goatee aos 
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out, we shall feel amply : }{ 


have ever been po lofa 
great love deep in: | vt for 
our canine pets, and thi: is the 
mainspring that governs a: . actions 
toward them. We do not w: » be un- 
derstood as meaning that = ever use 
the whip, for we believe the wise 
king of old that the rod sh 1d not be 
spared when it is needed. V .at we do 
mean is this: There is no dog worth 
the raising—we are speaking sf point- 
ers and setters—that cannot and wil} 
not learn all that it is necessary for 
him to know, without a single blow be- 
ing struck, or a single harsh word be- 
ing spoken. We are very well aware 
that this humane course will entail a 
little more labor, and that a vast deal 
more patience is required than when 
dependence is placed upon the whip and 
the boot-heel to enforce your com- 
mands, but the intelligent and cheerful 
manner in which your pet obeys your 
slightest word or motion will much 
more than compensate you for the extra 
time that you have devoted to his edu- 
cation. There is nothing that so mars 
our enjoyment when in the field as to 
see the cringing form of a noble animal 
cowering in fear of a whipping, which 
nine times out of ten he does not de- 
serve half so much as his master. 
We do not claim absolute perfection 
for our system, nor that one can by 
adopting it invariably succeed in turn- — 
ing out a well-trained, well-behaved — 
dog, for we know that with dogs as 
with men we often find one who, for 
lack of brains, will never amount to 
much, no matter what pains we take 
with him. 


Place your order now for 


SPRATT’S FISH AND 
MEAT FIBRINE 
DOG CAKES 


They are invaluable as a change of diet especially 
during the summer months. 












Write for sample and send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 
“Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Factory also in London, Eng. 












Montreal, Canada 





San Francisco, Calif. 









OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 









N selecting a puppy there are many 

things to be considered. In the 
first place we must be sure that 
both sire and dam are first-class field 
performers. This we consider of the 
utmost importance. They must also be 
possessed of endurance, and must be 
reasonably intelligent. The more an- 
cestors of this type our puppy can boast © 
the better will he suit us. He must ~ 
also have life and ambition; indeed, we — 
care not how high-strung he is, for al- 
though he may not submit to restraint 
quite so readily as his sleepy brother, — 
yet when we once have him under sub- 
jection, he will not only mind more ~ 
quickly, but he will do his work better, © 
and much more of it. Of course he ~ 
must be well formed, and we should like — 
him to be of good color and coat; but © 
these last are not indispensable, as we — 
much prefer good performance to good © 
looks. 

Having selected our puppy, we wil) - 
take him home when he is six to eight © 
weeks old, and at once begin his educa- 
tion. Many writers will tell you that © 
your dog should be much older before 
you begin to ‘instill into his mind even 
the rudiments of knowledge. If you 
are going to pursue their system of in- © 
struction, we should advise you by all — 
means to put off the evil day as ame 4 
Pi as possible; but if you are to follow 
Dot Mediclass} 118 West Sst Steet, New Terk Mudd eal, ave, ease, ewin 95 eens. Bh Se 
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In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. I9 will identify you. 





ae ion. 
THE WORLD’S BEST RETRIEVER 


The Chesapeake Bay ove. is the oldest 
American breed of dog. e is the hunt- 
er’s greatest boon. At the same time 
a splendid policeman and the children’s 
favorite playmate. 

Twelve months old pups now for sale, 
Eight weeks old pups about July Ist. 

Sired by Gipsy Bob. 


GALE HARPER, Proprietor 
Bloomfield Kennels, Short Hills, N. J. 
















Oorang Airedales are loyal ile for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal dogs 
for farm and ranch; excellent ratters, water- 
dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice stock 
fer sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon-Hounds, 
and Big Game-Hounds. Delivery and satis- 

guaranteed. Descriptive booklet 
mailed fer ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 





























CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER 
U. K. ©. 72636 Teddy 11 F. D. S. 


! = —— a 
Pure bred Chesape grand conformation 
weight 80 — "ie a coat true to type. 


~~ litters of natural retrievers. 














H TheBlueGrassFarmKennelsof Berry,Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and to him and get real duck dogs. Fee =. 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum oo 2 and broken dogs for sale, of t best 
Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit pom obtain. 

, Geo. C. Walters, 4702 No. {4th St., one Neb: 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Member_of_American Chesapeake a 43 










also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 





shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality; satisfaction 





uaranteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page, 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents in coin. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 











